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The Educated Man 


—TIs ONE who is trained to use the tools of 
human intercourse with readiness, precision, and accuracy. We mean, especially, 
language (particularly the mother tongue, both in speech and in writing) and 
the rudiments of numbers. Our age is adding to the tools of intercourse statistical 
symbols, such as tables and graphs. 





—Must BE able to study and to think with- 

‘ out guidance from others. He must have command of the method of the mind, 

and he must be—to some extent—a thinker, not a mere imitator. He may or may 

not have more opinions than other persons, but he has more opinions to which he 
has a right. 


—MUST HAVE sufficient knowledge of. nature 
to understand the main processes upon which human life and happiness depend. He 
must likewise possess general intelligence as to the method of science and as to the 
main achievements of the sciences. 


—Knows enough of history to enable him to 
understand the main achievements of man. He is able to put each type of society, 
and each change of society, into a general perspective. 
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—Is ACQUAINTED with the major resources for 
intellectual and aesthetic enjoyment. He knows nature, literature, music and the other 
arts sufficiently to choose superior to inferior enjoyments. 





—Is MARKED by his interests as well as by his 
trained abilities. His attention is habitually attracted by significant rather than 
trivial objects, events, pursuits, and enjoyments. He lives in a larger and more finely 
¢ discriminated world than the uneducated man. 


—MUST HAVE not only this general culture 
but also training for a specific occupation. 


—MUST HAVE toward his fellows the habitual 
- attitudes that are commonly called ethical—such attitudes as honor and honesty, help- 
fulness and good-will, and cooperation. 





—MuUST HAVE loyalties to at least some of the 
important organizations and institutions of society, such as one’s family, one’s country, 
one’s church. Edward Everett Hale’s Man Without a Country was internally un- 
) developed, a victim of spiritual deprivation, before the woes of his external plight 
began. 


—TIF there is an inclusive meaning in life, an 
inclusive purpose in all our good purposes, then the sort of education that I have 
been outlining should include some apprehension of, and feeling for, the divine; the | 
ideally educated man will reverence God, and know how to worship. 


Georce A. Coe. 








in “What Ails Our Youth” 
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Editorials 


WELCOME 1934 


ITH this third annual Freshman Number 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, which behind its 
formal editorial cognomen is simply a friendly 
group of your fellow undergraduates and alumni, 
bids you a hearty welcome. It is highly probable 
that the law of diminishing returns never has been 
so active as during recent days when from all 
quarters you have been deluged with all manner 
of advice. It, we fear, has long since ceased to 
have value for you, so we prefer to give you this 
direct, unadorned word of friendly welcome on be- 
half not only of Editorial Committee of The In- 
tercollegian but also and equally on behalf of the 
Christian Association leaders on ‘your own 
campus. 


SHIFT GEARS 


UCCESS or failure for the great majority of 

freshmen will depend upon whether they can 
“shift gears” in their attitude toward college. 
During four years or more of preparatory work 
they have been looking upon college as a major 
goal in life. Consciously and unconsciously they 
have been collegiate in their aims, in their dreams, 
and as far as possible in their social life and 
mannerisms. 

And now actually they are at college, learning 
“loyalty” and imitating up to the point of safety 
the swagger of the sophomores. The goal for 
many is achieved and life in college becomes for 
them a grand scene of collegiate contentment— 
reminiscent of a herd of cows reveling in a clover 
patch. 

But college is not a goal; it simply is four years 
of life to be lived. And, like any other similar 
period, it depends for its significance and final sat- 
isfaction upon whether or not it is related to a 
really worth while objective beyond itself. The 
freshman who feels that he has arrived, or who 
lets his moral earnestness “peter out” in his de- 
sire to be socially popular, or who is satisfied with 
a standard of just getting by is due for a rude 
awakening, even if sometimes this does not arrive 


until a year or more after graduation. It is bound 
to come, 

Those who are able to “shift gears” see college in 
another perspective. Leaving their high school and 
preparatory school dreams of college behind, they 
move on with a new speed and a new determination 
toward a farther and worthier goal. Like the driver, 
out on the main road at last, shifting into high 
gear, they see everything in college, in the curric- 
ulum and out, in the Christian Association and in 
athletics as helping or hindering the achievement 
of the goal. For some that goal is nothing more 
than a clear decision about one’s life work. For 
others it is a determination to give oneself com- 
pletely to the service of the needy sections of the 
world. The exact vocational decision comes later, 
in due time. For others, the dominant goal, re- 
gardless of the job itself, is to help build up in 
the life of the world something of the spirit of 
Jesus—what He called the Kingdom of God. 

Goals like these give one’s college days meaning 
and direction. College becomes not only a means 
to achieve them but also a laboratory for testing. 
Apprentice citizens of the world they might be 
called—working at the job as citizens responsible 
for the moral, social and religious life of the col- 
lege, at the same time working for a greater com- 
petence as creative citizens of the wide-world. 

Not every freshman brings a decision like this 
to college with him; many will not be able to reach 
it without a long and sometimes baffling process 
of study and discussion; but any freshman can de- 
termine whether or not such a goal in life is a 
part of his collegiate equipment and every fresh- 
man can put himself in the way of discovering it 
for himself. Freshman discussion groups are an in- 
valuable aid. Consultation with sympathetic pro- 
fessors, ministers and Association secretaries; 
Christian Association conferences, and an occa- 
sional half day off by oneself for quiet meditation 
—all these are helpful. But the beginning is a 
bit of realistic self-diagnosis and an act of the 
will setting oneself consciously with new determi- 
nation toward a goal for life beyond college. 
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ORIENTATION 


J ARDLY a college exists today without its 
“orientation” courses. For a week or recur- 
rently through the autumn, lectures, special 
courses and discussion groups are offered the 
freshman with the purpose of enabling him to 
find himself (or herself) more effectively in his 
college career. This is a great gain for which the 
class of 1934 may be profoundly grateful. Higher 
education, in response to the complexity of mod- 
ern life, has itself become so complex and special- 
ized that some process of orientation is absolutely 
indispensable. 

Let no one of us delude ourself, however, into 
believing that these special courses or lectures are 
adequate, saying, “Go to now, I’m oriented.” This 
is a process which each student (and each college, 
too) must carry further. Just as the study of 
history at one not remote period was little more 
than a catalog of military operations without 
reference to the great tides of economic, cultural 
and scientific development, so higher education 
easily may become a mastery of fragments, all of 
which pieced together will not make a whole. 
That whole is life itself, and the purpose of our 
college education is its improvement, not only for 
ourselves but for the rich and poor, black and 
yellow around the world. That will be a good 
yardstick to lay down beside our college course at 
every turn of the semester—or oftener. Is it 
multiplying fragments of knowledge, or is it pre- 
paring us to enrich the life of our day? 


CITIZENS OF THE WORLD 


dt Bors student who is going to calm down, or 
sober up or “blossom out” after college usually 
doesn’t. It seems to be one of the ineradicable 
laws of our nature that what we believe must find 
expression or it dies. It cannot wait. And those 
who have been captured by a vision of their part 
in building a better world have a way of seeing 
that the problems of the world exist full blown 
or in embryo right on their own campus. Racial 
discrimination in the South or in India?—how 
about Negroes in your college dormitories? Class 
distinctions ?—what about the social life of your 
own college? Economic justice in industry?— 
how about janitors and scrub-women? Wealth 
squandered in unproductive luxury for a few and 
poverty for the multitude?—what will you do 
about the next $100,000 prom? Spiritual blind 
ness in Africa?—what about the religious indif- 
ference in your own room? War?—think about 
the R. O. T. C. Christ crucified on Golgotha?— 
Christ is crucified, too, in the moral inertia of 
college life. 

He who finds himself in college as a citizen of 
the world does not need to be urged to throw his 


energies in with the Church or Christian Asso- 
ciation. If they are dead or sleeping he will help 
to revive them. If they are alive and functioning 
—and they were never more so—he will find a 
fellowship of kindred spirits on a mutual quest, 

Perhaps in this wider comradeship he will find, 
what to many has been an inspiring, life-long 
loyalty, that in student centers (over three thou- 
sand of them) in forty nations, three hundred 
thousand Christian students with just his aspira- 
tions, all striving after the same ultimate goal, 
are banded together in a World’s Student 
Christian Federation. It is this world-wide com- 
munity of Christian students, as native to the col- 
leges as classrooms or intercollegiate athletics, 
which constitutes one significant germinal nucleus 
at the heart of modern college life. Dying every 
year as classes come and go, these Christian As- 
sociations, with ever changing leadership, fulfill a 
function aptly called the “Christian conscience of 
the college.” They with numerous less inclusive 
societies prove this fourth point, that on every 
campus a group, although sometimes a méagre 
minority, are finding themselves through an in- 
fatuation with an adventure for a more Christian 
world, and beginning right on their own dormitory 
doorstep. 





(From the current campus press) 


COLLEGIATE! 


HROUGH one of those subtle transformations 

that are continually affecting our vocabulary, 
the adjective “collegiate” has come to be shunned 
by college men. Cartoonists, such as John Held, 
Jr., college fiction about “dear old Siwash,” and the 
preposterousness of most of the college movies— 
these are some of the forces which have held up 
to ridicule “collegiate” and all that it connotes. 
The change in the word is coincident with a 
change in behavior. The undergraduate of 1930 
is less prone to those displays which twenty years 
ago were expected if not encouraged. Hazing in 
its multiple forms, cane sprees, cannon rushes, 
fraternity initiations, tree exercises, and that sup- 
posedly ineradicable antagonism between fresh- 
men and sophomores—such traditions survive, if 
they survive at all, in the indignity of freshman 
caps and in a few sporadic outbursts. The class 
rushes at Princeton are a thing of the past; the 
same rites at Pennsylvania were suspended after 
a fatal accident to one of the participants. Echoes 
of the hazing at West Point and Annapolis are sel- 
dom heard, and club initiations at Harvard 
are much less conspicuous than once they were. 
Discipline, ridicule and, latterly, indifference have 
helped to discourage undergraduate displays of 
this sort. 


—Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 
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to say to those just starting college that it 

is a bit hard to choose an angle of approach. 
It is a good deal like trying to pick up all four 
corners of a blanket full of all sorts of irregular 
objects with the uncomfortable feeling that, in all 
probability, several will fall to the floor. 

Because the situation is complex, and because 
people who are supposed to be authorities do not 
like to appear uncertain, attempts to give the 
situation the semblance of simplicity have fre- 
quently been made. The most usual one is to 
feature one point of view or angle of. approach 
as being all-important. Various guiding princi- 
ples for incoming freshmen have been stressed 
scores of times in this way. Some of the sure 
rules for ‘success that have been advocated are 
“study,” “social contacts,” “church attendance.” 
and “attention to physical fitness—hygiene.” 
There is one great and inherent weakness in each 
of these and in all others of a similar nature. 
They have their origin in and chief support from 
trained and paid specialized advocates, such as 
the faculty, the fraternities, the local clergy and 
the coach or hygiene professor. 
fore propaganda and partisan in nature. Blind 
and unthinking subordination of self to any one 
of these aims alone or to any of similar origin, 
is unwise and unsound. 


See Yourself! 


What a freshman really needs is the power to 
develop as soon as possible and as naturally as 
may be, a sane, impersonal attitude towards 
himself so that he may be his own critic. Robert 
Burns sang eloquently for a power to give us the 
ability to see ourselves as we are seen by others. 
Such a power can actually be at least partially 
developed to the great advantage of the character 
of the person involved. It is not an easy process 
but it is far from impossible. It requires no ex- 
pensive equipment and no particular training 
but does require imagination, interest, courage 
and tenacity. 

No one phrase can easily or even successfully 
define the nature of the process involved. A deii- 


[to sy are so many things that one wants 


The Difficult Art 


of acquiring an 


Education in College 


By Clarence Cook Little 


They are there-- 





nition will therefore have to be developed gradu- 
ally by a brief discussion of its characteristics. 

Life is made up of a series of “choices” or 
“choosings,” sometimes between two or more al- 
ternatives that are known, sometimes between a 
“known” and an “unknown,” sometimes between 
two or more “unknowns.” This statement applies 
at every moment of your college course—as well 
or perhaps even “better” than it does at all other 
times before and after. You must choose obvious 
and definite things like your room or courses or 
clothes. You must also choose less obvious things, 
such as friends, recreations, and extra-curricular 
activities; finally you must choose the great but 
intangible things, such as whether you will be 
social or anti-social, temperate or intemperate, 
narrow or liberal, modest or conceited, honest or 
dishonest. 


The obvious and material choices of the first 
type are increasingly important in proportion to 
the lack of imagination possessed by you. The 
importance which you give to the intangibles in- 
creases indirectly in proportion to the amount of 
your wisdom and maturity. The way, therefore, 
to dull or to change the verdant hue of your 
status as a freshman is not by dressing like an 
upperclassman or by any exterior imitation of 
his appearance. Nor is it by thoughtlessly 
following his social behavior, mistaking blatancy 
and superficial sophistication for something solid 
or worth while. It is to be attained by showing 
to what extent your judgment in your various 
“choices” is mature, independent and wise. 


Failure Unnecessary 


Studies of failures in college have shown re- 
peatedly that trouble usually arises from the 
fact that the student has not developed self- 
control, integration and balance. Without those 
attributes one can never be a success; with them 
no failure is possible. These essentials must not 
be confused with certain troublesome traits that 
resemble them superficially. One of these most 
likely to be confused with true maturity is the 
“wise guy” attitude. This represents continued 
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crowing by the collegiate bantam from the dung- 
hill of shallow and tawdry experience with the 
dissolute elements of life. Almost every frater- 
nity has its quota of these pests. It is fair to 
assume that some freshmen must be ensnared by 
the surpassing glory of these individuals; other- 
wise their species would long ago have become 
extinct. 

A cheap substitute for wisdom abounds in our 
colleges in the form of “book learning”—or in 
other words the mere acquisition of facts. It is 
in many cases nurtured by the faculty. It takes 
real intellectual acumen for a student to separate 
the gold from the dross in this case and a high 
order of moral courage to break from the relative 
comfort of the material and acquisitive type of 
effort once it is detected. True wisdom is hard 
to get. It comes slowly and usually is accom- 
panied in its formative stages by some suffering. 
Most people are cowardly enough to attempt to 
avoid any sort of suffering. It is, however, a 
truth which can never be too frequently repeated 
that you will never know yourself and be equipped 
for life until you have met and overcome suffer- 
ing. 


That Elusive Liberty 


Substitutes for independence are many and 
troublesome. One of them that is frequently 
chosen by college students is to ignore formerly 
established forms of social behavior, especially 
as between the sexes. This is a mistake, for 
several reasons. In the first place it is apt to 
lead to habits which replace independence and 
liberty by a type of emotional slavery to sensation 
and to one’s instincts. “Independence” of that 
false type is a wicked and cruel boomerang of the 
worst sort. In the second place it rarely, if 
ever, adds to poise and self-control. It makes 
for blasé, supine disinterestedness in life. Poise 
and balance, on the other hand, are delicate 
pauses between action—they are not the flat lazy 
reactions of a person who has become surfeited. 

Besides, social behavior should be a natural 
reflection of the personalities of the individuals 
involved. It should not be used as a safety-valve 
or means of escape as though decency were a 
matter of rules and regulations rather than one 
of choice. If your decent and refined behavior is 
a problem and a strain to you it is much better to 
decide to postpone college until you have worked 
at some job requiring less mental energy for a 
period of sufficient length to enable you to adjust 
your major emotional difficulties in one way or 
another. In this connection it is well to re- 
member that it requires neither more intelligence, 
wisdom, stamina or courage to misbehave socially, 
get drunk, overeat, or oversleep, than it does to 
be hit by a taxicab. 


Avaunt, Fear! 


In addition to independence a wise attitude to- 
wards the “unknown” is an enormous help to all 
students. You are going to be in continual con- 
tact with situations which, in your experience, 
have no precedent. How should you react? What 
should be your response? 

The first thing to avoid or to overcome in such 
situations is the strong tendency to laugh out of 
court as uninteresting and non-essential those 
things that you do not know. It is much easier to 
do that than it is to learn about them. It is also a 
stupid habit, surely, to block two roadways over 
which wisdom may enter your mind—the road- 
ways of enlarged experience and greater elasti- 
city. 

People who habitually dodge contacts with the 
unknown become timid. Fear—whether physical, 
intellectual, or moral—is an appalling and funda- 
mental weakness which has no proper place in 
you. It withers initiative and individuality. 
With it no man is ever great and no organization 
ever sure or permanent. As Lewis Browne in 
This Believing World has pointed out, the history 
of the progress of civilization has been largely 
that of the control and dissolution of fear. The 
place where perhaps this shows most clearly is 
in the attitude of people towards religion. 


A Student's Religion 


With the increase in your knowledge of facts 
of history, science, and philosophy which is al- 
most certain to take place while you are in col- 
lege, certain attitudes are very likely to follow. 
Among the first of these will be dissatisfaction 
with the old and ritualized forms of denomina- 
tional Christianity. Dissatisfaction may—and 
often does—lead to doubt and that, in turn, to 
disbelief. At that stage there is apt to come to 
the college student a self-sufficient and somewhat 
smug materialism—or as they prefer to call it, 
“atheism.” It gives them a false feeling of being 
grown up and of maturity—of freedom and of the 
spirit of adventure. It may also prove, on further 
acquaintance, to be hollow and not much more 
satisfactory than was the former 
situation. 

It is well, I think, for all students 
to be humble enough to take some 
of the foundations of religion on 
faith. They should decide whether 
they are going to be so literal and 
unimaginative that they are going 
to insist that the intellect of man 
is the ultimate reality and highest 
good. If they decide in the affir- 
mative one may wish them good 
luck and conceit enough to help 

(Turn to Page 22) 
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Penn State Photo. 


AS it Plato who said that the function of 

youth is to be dissatisfied with things as 
they are? If recent critics of the campus are to be 
relied on, however, college students are not ful- 
filling that function. The diagnosis of these 
critics is “too little radicalism and too much con- 
formity.” It is not merely that Stanford co-eds 
out of reverence for the mores of Student Union 
unfailingly leave seven Lucky Strike stubs beside 
their empty glasses of coca-cola (while the cordu- 
royed seniors punctiliously do with one), but that 
which John Dewey calls “the echo disease” is epi- 
demic in the class room, in the fraternity, in the 
jigger-shop, in the chapel. “As a Harvard man,” 
thus Dr. Albert Parker Fitch, immediately after 
the benediction at a compulsory service, to a New 
Haven sophomore who had grimly held up the 
“Daily News” on the front row like a battle stand- 
ard throughout Dr. Fitch’s sermon, “let me con- 
gratulate you on your Yale manners.” Paul 
Porter, from his Kansas dormitory, wondering 
whether he was really getting an education, re- 
ported not long ago that the curse of college is 
the struggle to be like one’s campus contempor- 
aries, each sheep frantically following its fellow. 


A very large part of life has to be operated on 
the basis of unprotestingly accepting the stand- 
ards of the herd. H. G. Wells sings of how “men 
like gods” in his Utopia will go about without 
any clothes on; but one observes that, in the copy- 
righted photographs at least, this propagandist 
has on the usual collar and coat, and presumbly 
the customary trousers. Quite probably George 


Conform 


or 


Reform? 


By Allan A. Hunter 


Bernard Shaw has never himself submitted to 
vaccination, but he pays taxes more or less will- 
ingly to a government that prevents his catching 
small-pox by inoculating everybody else. “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” But 
where draw the line? Nobody wants to be a prig, 
and a prig is simply “one who renders unto Caesar 
the things that are God’s.” On the other hand, 
few want to emulate Thoreau who chose to pay 
tribute to the forest about Walden Pond, instead 
of paying taxes to the government. 

Since personality is unique or sacred, every in- 
dividual must make a different answer. Each of 
us has a pyramid of ideals consciously or uncon- 
siously arranged according to their relative im- 
portance. Those at the bottom can, and often 
must, be compromised. But let no one, at the peril 
of his integrity, play the opportunist with those 
touchstones at the very peak. It is all very well 
for an innocent freshman to fasten the new 
fraternity pin onto his or her pyjamas, but a Bill 
Simpson for whom “brotherhood is as wide as the 
blue sky” would more than likely feel his soul 
cracking if he tried to get into a clique no more 
exclusive than the Masons. A junior in his un- 
seasoned Sam Browne belt, who has never talked 
with Kirby Page, might thrill to the salute at 
R. O. T. C. parade. But a senior, a member of 
the F. O. R. preparing for educational service in 
China, who accepts officers’ allowance with the 
alibi, “I am just studying their technique, it 
doesn’t do me any harm,” may be tying himself 
into an almost hopeless knot. 


Alert to Apex Values 


Moreover, the apex values which cannot safely 
be violated, become different for the same person 
at different times. On January Ist, 1924, on the 
way home from a student conference, Sherwood 
Eddy wholeheartedly argued against out-and-out 
war resistance. At that time he was undoubtedly 
to the maximum living up to the highest he saw. 
Six months later there appeared in the “Forum 
Magazine” his equally wholehearted explanation 
of why he would go to Leavenworth prison if there 























were another war. You lose the music if you 
do not live up to it; but it becomes clearer as you 
follow it up over the mountain. 

No other person can tell anyone just what his 
supreme criterion may be which he had better not 
break though the heavens fall. Ramsay McDonald 
may not say to Mahatma Gandhi, “International- 
ism is your highest value; call off this non-coopera- 
tion movement.” Nor can the world’s first pa- 
cifist tell the world’s second pacifist that he must 
put India’s freedom before the solidarity of 
Europe’s labor or the obligation to prevent war 
with Russia. No professor, or minister, or parent, 
or room-mate knows the delicate decision point 
upon which the growth of personality, as far as 
you are concerned, acutely depends. That is for 
you to work out. To repeat, it is this fact as 
much as any other that makes you distinct and 
sacred. 


The Maze of Sex 


“But,” comes the inevitable question, “Bertrand 
Russell suggests that experimentation in sex is a 
good thing. How far should one go?” A cool- 
blooded mathematician may have peculiar tem- 
peramental aversions to the adventure of life-long, 
well-mated partnership which would be simply ir- 
relevant to those not on the rheumatic side of 
forty. I live in a city where, among a certain 
group, it is apparently considered a sort of sacred 
obligation to keep the divorce courts and the 
marrying parsons busy. I do not observe that in- 
fidelity in Hollywood releases any superior cre- 
ative power on the screen or that it takes bread 
out of the mouth of the psycho-analysts. The 
words would be too melodramatic for his talkies; 
nevertheless one of these hyper-sophisticated free 
lovers recently cried out quite sincerely, “God, I'd 
give my right arm to be pure.” 

Is there a thread to guide a present-day Perseus 
through the still unlighted maze of sex? Perhaps 
that of Albert Schweitzer, president of the Bach 
Society of Paris, and physician of the African 
forest, is as good as any: “Reverence for life.” 
Whatever enhances life is right. 

Those who conform to that standard will have 
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their hands full enough reforming campus condi- 
tions whether the denial of personality stabbing 
them awake proves to be the conventional vulgar- 
izing of the kinship between men and women, or 
the orthodox treatment of colored classmates, or 
the prescribed classroom hammering until 
Men’s minds are spread so thin, 
They let all sorts of darkness in, 
Whatever light man finds they doubt it, 
They love not light, but talk about it. 


—or the majority acquiescence to drill ground 
preparation for mass-murder; or the fashion of 
standing contentedly on the back of labor in a 
comforting coon-skin coat; or the still popular 
fortresses of ... (but I must compromise here, 
since fraternities are not the main issue). 


Subdued by Fragments 

Styles, of course, may be allies of change instead 
of reaction. In some places undergraduates are 
deliberately by their nonchalance at football games 
making some naive alumni feel foolish over the 
old forced enthusiasm “Come on now fellows! 
Rah! rah! rah! for dear old Blah!’? Some of 
us old-timers who used to be so proud of not burn- 
ing any midnight oil, are beginning to wonder, 
thanks to the Phi Beta people, whether there was 
so much hair on our chests after all. This spring 
a campus leader whose hands had been too full of 
honors to pick up by the wayside any impertinent 
ideas that were not assigned, surprised the stu- 
dent body by resigning half a dozen offices and re- 
fusing any longer to be like the German tulips 
which to Rupert Brooke’s disgust grew “as they 
were told.” Her determination to breathe and 
ask extra-curricular questions discovered several 
professors who had been praying that somehow 
their efforts would produce just such undergradu- 
ate defiance ; perhaps before she graduates she will 
see some of her friends taking heart and also pur- 
suing without apology the glory of the lighted 
mind. 

Some day, not in the spirit of “Go to now! I 
will be liberal,” or with too much diffidence, four 
or five regular persons (but not too regular), will 
meet in a “Y” sanctum or even in some professor’s 
room. Their aim will not be to paint the campus 
with themselves, but simply to focus their scat- 
tered interests into a less blurred view of life. One 
will say without any fear of sounding sancti- 
monious, “I am tired of being limited to an aca- 
demic approach; I want to respond to the whole 
of life with the whole of mvself. not just with 
that part of me which is intellect.” Another will 
interrupt: “It’s Stevenson’s art I'd like to try—the 
art of omitting. Goodby, captaincy of the cross- 

(Turn to Page 10) 





1Bruce Curry’s famous paraphrase has become a cheerful 
slogan with which members of a certain young people’s 
group occasionally regale one another. 
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Sportsmanship for the Ninety and Nine 


By Glenn F. Thistlethwaite 


HE athlete, from the beginning of inter- 
collegiate athletics in the United States up to 
this so-called modern age, has been prompted 
by what is termed college spirit, or a desire to 
serve Alma Mater. Today we have tried to make 
ourselves believe that a college man no longer be- 
lieves in such traditions and that he cannot be 
reached through any medium so emotional. We 
are told that he can be reached only through a 
reasoning process and that our so-called high ideals 
are “bosh.” 


In this way the adult mind seems to be trying 
to create a selfish individual who cares to do 
nothing that will not bring an immediate return 
to himself, and as we look about our campuses 
among our upperclassmen we are almost con- 
vinced that this adult attitude is meeting with 
an unusual degree of success. We look into our 
various student activities, other than athletics, in 
our larger colleges and universities, and find them 
highly professionalized. College publications, glee 
clubs, bands, dramatic organizations, offer a finan- 
cial return to those who take major parts or in lieu 
of any financial return we usually find some 
campus political or social prestige held up as a 
reward. However, if we go back to our high 
schools or even in our smaller colleges, we will 
find as much or even more time being given by 
students in these activities in a spirit of service, 
and I see no reason for believing that the high 
school boy or small college boy who is denied 
such rewards is any different than his cousins 
who attend a larger or more influential institution. 


Service Its Own Reward 


In athletics, the boy who plays on a team for the 
larger school may secure more publicity, but since 
that publicity goes to a very small number and 
especially, since one does not have to be in ath- 
letics very long to realize that such honor is quite 
hollow and of no material value, we find that the 
old ideals are just as true now as ever before and 
for that reason athletics afford at least one field 
where the young man can give his best without 
feeling that he must have something material 
in return. If for no other reason, intercollegiate 
athletics should be supported in our various col- 
leges and universities as an activity demanding 
wholehearted and unselfish service. 

Let the incoming freshman bring to the campus 
the same attitudes he has had during his prepara- 
tory school days and may he cherish those ideals 
and refuse to be misled by a hypocritical selfish 


atmosphere that some may 
try to convince him prevails 
on the modern campus! 


Good sportsmanship to- 
day is not an intercollegiate 
or interscholastic problem 
as it was a few years back, 
but the lack of it is be- 
coming more and more ap- 
parent within our own in- 
dividual circles. This sel- 
fish attitude to which I 
refer is producing a spec- 
tator who demands high- 
class play or more likely 
victory for his own per- 
sonal satisfaction. He has 
never given anything him- 
self to his fellow students 
and cannot appreciate the 
sacrifice made by the men 
on the team. Eventually 
he graduates and becomes 
a member of that large body of alumni who are 
constantly sending back advice and demands to 
the college campus for winning athletic teams. 





G. F. Thistlethwaite 


Alumni—Pests and Otherwise 


It is universally true that the alumnus who was 
himself an athlete in college is in practically all in- 
stances a good sportsman. He is sympathetic 
with the problems at hand and rarely demands 
victory as long as he sees a conscientious desire 
on the part of the men on the teams to give of 
their best. He is inclined to talk in terms of tra- 
ditions, the old team spirit, etc., and rarely refers 
to the score. The pest, however, to the athletic 
department, always comes in that group of alumni 
who have never donned a suit. It is he who be- 
comes ‘an expert second guesser and loudly pro- 
claims how the play should have been made. 
Eleven suits on the field, representing the school 
to which he gave nothing and for which he has 
little genuine loyalty, should be eleven perfect 
parts of an infallible machine that should never 
err. He has never put himself to a similar test 
and has never experienced anything that would 
suggest to his imagination, putting himself in the 
position of the boy on the field. 

The former player, however, plays the game play 
by play as it progresses. He appreciates that 
there are many different ways of meeting any 
situation, the one chosen may succeed or fail just 
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as many other options may succeed or fail. He 
has experienced these or similar situations and 
the same emotions control his judgment while he 
is a spectator as in former days as a player. 


Demand a Broader Program 


Some will say only a few are permitted to en- 
joy this privilege. Unfortunately this has been 
too true. However, the tendency is toward a 
broader program. Schools are now beginning to 
furnish a system of competitive games to include 
all those who desire to engage. These systems are 
so organized as to point and encourage the par- 
ticipant toward the top or selective groups— 
namely the varsity teams of which there should 
be many. 

As the demand for these extensive systems to 
include the entire student body increases, and it 
should be definitely increased by the demands of 
the present incoming freshman class for an aug- 
mented and diversified athletic opportunity, sup- 
port will be enlisted on the part of Boards of Trus- 
tees and officers responsible for the finances in 
each institution and thus lighten the burden on 
the paying intercollegiate sports. In most institu- 
tions the whole burden of financing the student 
athletic program is put on the varsity football 
team. Schedules which guarantee a large gate are 
demanded and thereby the best of all our student 
activities from the point of unselfish service, is 
being made, to a great extent, a disagreeable task 
for the participant. 

Many coaches are observing a tendency on the 
part of students to avoid participation in the so- 
called body contact sports and are calling this a 
“soft age.” Iam inclined to think, however, that 
it is not the physical exertion from which they 
shrink but from the unfair pressure that is being 
put on them from all sides. I cannot imagine a 
player getting a maximum thrill out of extending 
himself to the limit, when from all sides evidence 
is thrust upon him that his effort is demanded to 
entertain selfish spectators and alumni, and to 
bring in money to support a program for a student 
body that shows so little appreciation and sym- 
pathy. 

The solution lies in the hands of this present 
generation of students. If they can bring to the 





campus and maintain that happy attitude of mind 
that reaches out for a hard task to be performed 
without any promise of an immediate reward, we 
will be able to maintain these student activities 
that have stood the test of time whether they be 
athletic, journalistic, forensic, dramatic, or other- 
wise, and at the same time develop a stronger, 
more sensible and more cooperative citizenship, 
both in the college and for the world at large. 





CONFORM OR REFORM? 
(From Page 8) 


country team! Some one else may have the presi- 
dency of the camera club! I’m through with this 
being subdued by fragments—” 

“Well, here’s one fragment I want to subdue 
you with: “The external order of power is the ripe 
fruit of that internal order which is peace.’ Amiel 
was right. It’s some of that good old tranquility 
we want.” 

“Yeah! a shot in the arm of—what is it the 
prof quoted from Wordsworth? Let’s see—‘cen- 
tral peace at the heart of endless agitation.’ 
Some real agitation for me! I’m going to take on 
a night class of Mexicans to see whether the stuff 
I get in Civics 2 is vitamins or just sawdust— 
learn by doing, you know.” 

On their way, if they keep on going, they may 
encounter another young Traveler who enjoyed 
eating with barbs and greeks alike; who walked 
through respectable barriers as a ghost disregards 
a wall; who had such informal reverence for a 
representative of the other sex that he unhesi- 
tatingly shared with her his dream of worship 
that would be “in spirit and in reality”; who set 
out to conquer an empire of enemies with the un- 
discourageable courage of love. What interested 
that Man was not so much the attack on taboc 
as the wine of life: the old bottles could break 
themselves. 

This does not mean that we should omit voting 
for Norman Thomas, or organizing discussion 
groups to study “The Sex Side of Youth,” or 
starve Tucker Smith’s Committee on Militarism 
in the Colleges, but simply that there is a reach- 
ing out for unified, creative and satisfying life 
more radical than revolt. 
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Technique for the Inevitable 
By Frank C. Bancroft 
graduate; and nothing is more unnecessary. Not 


6 HAT is college?” is just one sub-query 

\ \ under the major question of all: “What 

is life?” Many people go through both 

without ever questioning either, thus failing to 

exercise one of the greatest human privileges, 

namely, to evaluate, criticize, and plan one’s ex- 

periences. Things happen to animals; man has 

the choice of making things occur. Like other 
faculties, this may or may not be exercised. 

We will begin on the assumption that the 
readers of this Freshman Number of the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN wish to take the human, rather than 
the bovine, attitude toward college; that they 
wish to hold the helm of their college days, with 
all that that entails as to knowledge of ultimate 
destination and control. It is a fair assumption, 
without which is not possible any intelligent at- 
tempt to understand and direct life. 


Hermits Are Obsolete 


The thing that should once for all be gotten 
into mind with matriculation is that college is 
living—for many the first free, self-directed, un- 
trammelled bit of living ever attempted. Success- 
ful living in college will not be so very different 
from successful living anywhere else. It is an 
unhealthy attitude to think of college solely as 
preparation for life, except in the sense that all 
life is preparation for further life. The life 
stream does not begin in 1934; it is flowing now, 
and willy-nilly every freshman this fall will step 
into it, full-current. Some will sink, some will 
float, some will splash about, and some will swim. 
There is no sitting on the banks. This is as it 
should be. Water is exhilarating. 


I 


Fun seems to be an indispensable element to 
healthy life. It includes physical fun, in which 
the muscles can stretch, the cartilage pull and 
strain, the heart and lungs work, and the nerves 
learn to coordinate the entire activity into one 
harmonious unit. Nothing like it for real well- 
being. It also includes mental fun; bridge, 
movies, casual conversation, or however the in- 
dividual may choose to take it. 

Friendship is as central a need of human nature 
as fun. Personality seems to be so constructed 
that it limps as long as it is alone. It needs 
complementing, reenforcing, humanizing, by 
friendship. The years from sixteen through the 
early twenties are peculiarly fertile soil for the 
birth and nourishment of vital friendships. 
Nothing is sadder than the lone-eagle under- 


that it is equally easy for all people to be or make 
friends. But it is possible for almost all and 
worth almost any price. If we know the quality 
and extent and variety of a man’s friendship we 
have in hand about as important and pivotal a 
fact about him as can be found. 


Real Food 


Knowledge—the pure joy of knowing some- 
thing—also appears to be a human need. “How 
far is it to the moon?” asks the four-year old, 
not from any particular immediate need or use 
for the answer, but out of pure intellectual curios- 
ity. Any freshman who enters college with the 
very outmoded idea that it is the teacher’s job 
to get as much knowledge inside him as possible 
and his to resist and make faces, is missing a lot. 

Wonder is another food without which the 
human spirit seems to languish. Not unconnected 
with knowledge, it far surpasses it. It is akin 
to that delightful mixed sense of seeing and yet 
not quite seeing the meaning of a thing, that 
double feeling of having “gotten” an opera or a 
picture and yet not quite having gotten it. 
Wonder has died when the old man sighs: “I’ve 
seen it all—there’s nothing new; nothing new 
under the sun.” Wonder is the spirit of the as- 
tronomer beneath the heavens; it is the spirit of 
the poet beside the passionate sea; it is the spirit 
of the lover with his beloved; and it is the spirit 
of the child without which there is no entering 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Wonder is the indi- 
cation of true culture. For what is culture but 
the opening out to man of expanding avenues of 
wonder-provoking life, and of attuning his ears 
to the rich overtones playing about what some- 
times masquerades as the commonplace? Bore- 
dom is a pose of the pseudo-cultured; it is for- 
ever impossible to the truly cultured. Culture is 
fun to the nth power, for it permanently lifts man 
outside himself, outside that “tragic sense of :the 
absolute ego” into richer realms of reality. The 
infantile era of sneering at culture in the colleges, 
praise be, is passed; for today one can attend an 
outside lecture, or an orchestral concert, or even 
an art exhibit, without any noticeable loss of 
caste in the academic social fabric. 


Religion is Central 


And now to enter the center of things, there is 
religion. It is fun, friendship, knowledge, and 
culture become passionate, cosmic, and eternal. It 
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eludes the coldness of the printed page, but thrives 
in the human heart. If culture allows a man to 
touch upon increasing realms of experience, re- 
ligion throws him out into them with a sort of 
sporting abandon. He realizes that he is inex- 
tricably related to man and to God. He realizes 
the truth of: “Inasmuch as ye did it not unto 
one of the least of these. . ” for somehow the 
old sense of separateness is gone. He looks more 
intently into other people’s faces, and feels more 
keenly what of joy or sadness he sees there. He 
has come alive to others. And he has come alive 
to God, for he begins to know that reality is not 
limited to here and now, but that there is quite a 
bit more to the game than he can quite grasp. 
And then his life becomes concerned. He sees 
that the only life worth while is the life somehow 
geared into the needs he sees and the eternal 
nature of the reality behind all things. 

Life which falls short of this falls short of just 
the one thing which lies at the bottom of it. “In 
him was life and the life was the light of men.” 
Christ transfigures all knowledge and all culture. 
Human life lived in touch with him explodes into 
unpredictably wonderful forms and expressions. 
He must be the guiding influence of the truly 
good life and the truly right college education. 


II 
The Art of Living 


A technique for the development of such life 
in college cannot be described in any cut and 
dried manner. It is too living. It may blaze 
into actuality rather quickly, or it may be a slow, 
almost unconscious process. But it must be 
sought; it is the pearl of great price. 

It is to be found, depending on local circum- 
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stances, in certain parts of the curriculum and 
in certain professors in all departments thereof. 
Many think that in a better day the entire cur- 
riculum should be geared to produce it. Mean- 
while the wise undergraduates must use an eye 
of discernment in seeking it out where it may 
now be found. 

It is to be found in the Church, again largely 
depending on local circumstances. The present 
decade is witnessing a gratifying awakening of 
the churches to their task with college people, 
and every denomination already has men in col- 
lege centers who are sympathetic with the aca- 
demic point of view and anxious to help students 
in the development of their deepest lives. There 
may be one such in your college town. If he 
happens not to be of your persuasion do not on 
that account deprive yourself of his help. 

It is to be found in personal development. At 
this very moment many an isolated college stu- 
dent is making a courageous and fruitful fight 
for the development of a spiritual life amid un- 
sympathetic environment. He is getting past 
saying prayers and is learning to pray; he is 
withdrawing from the hurly-burly of campus life 
and is developing inner tranquility in comrade- 
ship with Christ. He is going beyond customary 
personal and social attitudes into costly Christian 
living. He is not the too-frequently self-righteous 
ministerial student, but a plain undergraduate 
who aspires to live on the campus and after as 
“a member of Christ, a child of God, and an in- 
heritor of the Kingdom of Heaven. ” 


The Student Movement 


The purpose of the Student Christian Move- 
ment is to fortify and bring into understanding 
groups such undergraduates; to lead them into 
new implications of the Spirit that is in them; to 
guide them in their interpretation of this attitude 
to the college as a whole, and to help them make 
the difficult step from the college lintel into the 
great world without. It believes that Christian- 
ity contains the vital germs of all true culture 
and that it is the source of directive influence for 
the huge material resources in the hands of 
humanity today. 


The Student Christian Movement functions in a 
dozen different ways, and it surely needs your 
sympathetic suggestions for more and better 
ones. In some places there is a local secretary 
whose permanent residence enables him to become 
a recognized factor in the life of the college. 
Other places rely upon the occasional services of 
a traveling staff who visit them for consultation, 
planning, and Christian fellowship. There is the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN which seeks to carry to campuses 
the most alert and prophetic thinking about 


(Turn to Page 14) 
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Life 
at its 


Best 


By A. Bruce Curry 


ACK of the confused scene presented to one 
B on entering college there must lie a few 
great guiding principles of life. One must 
bring with him or discover early in his college ex- 
perience a philosophy of life, in the light of which 
he may make the hundred and one decisions and 
choices which confront him. You have seen a 
dog lost in the center of a stadium between halves 
of a game, dashing about, unable to distinguish 
“his master’s voice” in the whistles from every 
direction. He is a picture of the plight of many a 
bewildered freshman (not to mention upper-class- 
men!). 


The big questions are: What is life all about? 
What am I seeking to make of it? What is my 
goal? Where do I fit into the picture? How can 
I get the power to hold true to my own best ideals 
and purposes? It is precisely these questions 
that religion, especially the religion of Jesus, 
stands ready to help you answer. It is true that 
it offers no “pat solutions,” no “rules of thumb” 
which will relieve you of thinking for yourself. 
But it does guide and stimulate and open vistas 
in a way which thousands of students have found 
uniquely helpful. 

You may feel that you have no need for re- 
ligion, that is, for some form of religion which 
you have known; that it is tied up with impossible 
beliefs and outworn codes which are unrelated to 
life as you know it and love it. But one must dis- 
tinguish between given forms, which always tend 
to deteriorate, and the essence of the religious 
spirit and outlook as seen in some of the greatest 
personalities—between popular Christianity, for 
example, and the religion of Jesus, which are two 
quite different things. 

After all, when you want understanding and 
help in some scientific field, you go to the experts 
in that area, the men who have blazed the way 
and have achieved the deepest knowledge and the 
highest performance. So if you want help on 
life itself, its major issues, its meaning, its great- 
est values, its secrets hidden from the average run 
of men, you will go to the experts in that field, to 
those whose insight is clearest, whose own achieve- 
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ment of rich personality is most striking. You 
will discover many such persons among the poets, 
philosophers, prophets and doers of the human 
race. But head and shoulders above them all 
stands this man Jesus. It is unscientific to ignore 
his contribution. It is impoverishing to your own 
life not to know him and enter into his fellow- 
ship. He has become the symbol of life at its best. 
He has enriched the individual and social life of 
mankind as no other person who ever lived. In- 
creasing numbers of men, inside and outside the 
Church, inside and outside of Christianity, are 
coming to acknowledge that the -way of Jesus is 
the way of life for our world. I would question, 
therefore, whether a student really is being edu- 
cated for life today unless he is seeking to under- 
stand Jesus and to experiment with his way of 
life. 


What Jesus Offers 


What is this contribution of Jesus then, which 
everyone owes it to himself and to society to know 
and appreciate? It can be suggested here in only 
the briefest way: 

First, Jesus proposes a new and different phil- 
osophy of life, a glimpse of its meaning and why 
it is worth living. He offers a scale of values 
showing what is most important in life, what 
qualities and characteristics let one in on the pre- 
requisites of life at its highest. His viewpoint 
is startlingly different from that held by most 
people, even religious people. If he was right, 
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then much of the prevailing philosophy of life in 
our time is wrong. One would have to judge for 
himself after coming to an understanding of 
Jesus’ outlook. In the Sermon on the Mount you 
will find some clue to his novel teaching, with its 
“Ye have heard it said... ., but I say unto 
WE sacs” 

Second, he set forth an ideal of life, a picture of 
what life might be if we would adopt his way. 
He dreamed of a brotherly world which he called 
the Kingdom of God, where men would live sin- 
cerely, without pride and fear and hate. This 
ideal has captured the imagination of the cen- 
turies, however difficult its attainment may be. 
Something in us says, “Life could be like that.” 
Sometimes he spoke of it as achieving eternal life. 
Sometimes he described it as knowing and doing 
the will of God. It makes all the difference in the 
world to a student planning his life and making 
the choices of his freshman year, whether he 
grasps and shares this ideal of Jesus, or whether 
he repudiates it. 

Third, Jesus offered and himself demonstrated 
a method of life adequate for achieving this great 
ideal. We may call it the method of love-in-action 
—love which puts one in the place of others and 
treats them accordingly, without distinction of 
race, nation, creed, or apparent unloveliness; love 
that makes one careless of what happens to him- 
self so long as he is being true to the highest 
values and thus lifting the level of all life, redeem- 
ing a bad situation, creating goodness and beauty 
in those about him. You will not be on the campus 
a day before you discover how this method of 
life is denied by the many who are out for them- 
selves, who deny that the strong must bear the 
burdens of the weak; who believe in maintaining 
their own power by keeping other people “in their 
place’”’—especially if they are freshmen or stu- 
dents of other races; who barricade themselves 
behind exclusive social walls, refusing brotherhood 
on the campus to those who need it most; whose 
motto in general is, “Every man for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost.” You will have to 
decide whether you will fall in with their method 
of life or ally yourself with that smaller group 
who are seeking to practice the method of Jesus 
because of their conviction that it is right and 
eternally true, however difficult. 


Power for the Higher Way 


Fourth, Jesus opens the way to a resource for 
life, power to stand for this so difficult ideal and 
method, for one’s own best convictions of what is 
right. This resource is in fellowship with those 


who come to symbolize this life of which he spoke. 
You may think of it as fellowship with God, or as 
fellowship with Jesus himself, or as fellowship 
with those who down through the ages have com- 


mitted themselves to this way. If these terms 
have little meaning for you the thing to do is to 
discover and associate with those students and 
faculty people to whom they do have real mean- 
ing, and let them share the secret with you. This 
is the primary purpose of the Christian Associa- 
tion on the campus, and of the groups of students 
who affiliate with some nearby church. 

By one road or another, break your way through 
to this Jesus. You may find that he holds the 
key to the life of beauty and wonder and true suc- 
cess for which you are groping. “The spirit of 
Jesus Christ is the spirit of Eternal Youth re- 
creating and renewing man and his society. That 
spirit is abroad in the colleges. There are many 
who have been influenced by it. There are some 
who have been possessed by it, and these have 
found that it meant for them Life at Its Best.” 





TECHNIQUE FOR THE INEVITABLE 
(From Page 12) 


Christianity as applied to college life. And there 
are the summer conferences each year in June, 
where the forces of the Movement rally to pull 
together the fragmentary efforts of the year. 
Writing in the Christian Century Reinhold Nie- 
buhr says: “I doubt whether there is any in- 
stitution which combines true educational and real 
religious values more wholesomely than these 
conferences.” 


Facts without the perspective of culture may 
make a man a specialist, but not much of a human 
being. Culture without Christianity may enlarge 
the spirit and deepen the perceptions, it may give 
one a stoic calm with which to meet the buffetings 
of life and an ironic smile with which to say, 
“What fools these mortals be.” But there is 
something more and better. It is that reality 
which takes every bit of knowledge and culture 
which a man can ever have and turns them into 
creative, saving effort for others; it is that reality 
which brings every fine trait out victorious over 
the ignoble ones; it is that reality which awakens 
a student on the one hand to the wondrous and 
beautiful and holy potentialities of life and on 
the other to the awful and ugly and impious 
actualities which so widely abound; it is that 
reality which leads him into the exciting and 
costly and sacrificial business of transforming the 
latter into the former; and it is that reality which 
acquaints him with the Spirit who is able to 
sustain and sweeten and empower him through 
every vicissitude encountered in such living. 

Your college education will be a success if it 
introduces you to such a life and such a Spirit. 
The Student Christian Movement needs you in the 
search for it. 
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The ae 


of the Elders 


—in which one-time freshmen take a look at their own 
past and offer their advice to the class of ’34 


The Caste System 


~1 OMETIMES with missionary zeal, 
or in the manner of the Pharisees 
of old, we look at India, and say, 
' “Deliver them from their caste 
*® system.” 
A more familiar picture is that of 
a college campus Ivy-covered buildings 
patterned with shade . . the hurry and con- 
fusion of the first week of school worried- 
looking freshmen upperclassmen bored 
with the interminable repetition of registration. 
A group of students stop to chat. 

“T hear the Letas are lining up some good men.” 
“Too bad about the Omegas. They haven’t a 
chance—just third-rate.” 

“Oh—well .. .” 

They hurry on, caught in the toils of hectic 
rush week. 

Just why should the pink pledge pin of the 
Letas mean you “rate’”—while the green one of the 
Omegas mean you didn’t? Why did it mean you 
were socially out of it, if you were an “unrush- 
able’? Is it a far cry to India’s “untouchables”? 

But are you socially out of it if you don’t wear 
a label? Is anyone really unrushable? 

A great fraternity system is here, and to be 
reckoned with. The caste system of India seems 
far removed and irrelevant. Yet, we have a 
fraternity system that creates an artificially 
privileged group at the expense of the under- 
privileged. 

On the other hand, a fraternity offers fellow- 
ship and social privileges to the individual. It 
may aid in the individual’s development, or it 
may attempt to make him conform to a “type.” 
The fraternity sets high standards and ideals 
within its group which the system as a whole 
negates. It offers much to the individual, but 
not everything. It has strong points, but also 
weak ones. 

A fraternity can open a magic door to the 
social life of a campus, and yet there is another 
door, and another way—more difficult—yet, per- 
haps more satisfying in the end. 

Convinced that a caste system is wrong—I 
choose to hoe my own social row. 

DAPHNE HUGHES. 





University of Oregon. 


Who Sets Our Moral Standards? 


E are forced despite  our- 

selves to become philosophers. 
Even the most thoughtless scatter- 
brain collegian, drifting casually 
through life, builds for himself 
some system of ethics—sets up some 
criteria by which he judges his conduct and that 
of others. Before he graduates even the most 
shallow student attempts to construct for him- 
self what he calls his “philosophy of life.’ 





Yet I know many students who have nothing 
in particular to believe, no conscionable explana- 
tion of why they do one thing rather than an- 
other. Each college generation boisterously dis- 
places the preceding as archaic, old-fashioned and 
vulgar. Each recently new generation wants to 
experiment—wants to be different. So they 
usher in new customs, new garb, new manners, 
religion and morals. The trouble here is that 
this newest generation often confuses manners 
with morals. In their determination to be 
different students often do what is at the time the 
smart and fashionable thing to do merely because 
it is the latest out. They dread being out-of-date! 
A college girl recently remarked that it was no 
longer the thing for girls to smoke and get tight 
in public, the reason being that it was observed 
that certain flashy members of a small clique of 
prominent girls no longer smoked or drank in 
public. 


The moral standards of a university campus 
vary greatly with the type of school. The moral 
“problem” of one school perhaps is the “drinking 
problem” or “petting” or “‘cheating,” while in 
another the worst moral problem may be the 
smug, pious “goodness” of the whole campus. 
And on most campuses—as I have already 
suggested—these standards and problems may 
change with each new in-coming freshman class, 
bringing with it the conglomerate traditions, 
customs and conventions of the families and social 
groups of which its members are a part. 

Who then does set the moral standards of the 
campus? Largely, I think, the dominant social 
group of the campus. This minority group—it 
may be a Y. M. C. A. cabinet or a fraternity or 
the student council or what have you—probably 
is responsible for the standards—good or bad— 
of most of the college activities. Yet the moral 
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standards of the college community inevitably fall 
back to the personal standards of individual stu- 
dents. For example, two men decide that the 
athletic teams they are on will be “clean’’—dirt 
and smut of the training quarters will be nil— 
and lo! the miracle happens, a new standard is 
obtained. A few students decide the “cheating” 
of the campus is immoral and set out to educate 
the college to an Honor System, and again— 
especially if the leaders in the movement are 
possessed of tact and ability and courage—a new 
moral situation is at hand. Have I suggested the 
process? 

If no powerful minority group points the way, 
the morals of a college campus drift and finally 
seek the mean level of all of its members. It only 
remains then for some influential and dominant 
group under the leadership of one or more 
courageous spirits to assume the responsibility 
for setting and maintaining the moral standards 
on their particular campus. 

CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 

Cal.-Tech. 


Who is “the Crowd’’? 


YOUNG professor once told me 

that those things that are rec- 
ognized as expressing the moral 
sentiments of a community rarely ever 
do so, that instead they are ideals 
publicly held by a few and ignored by 
the many. So far as the college community is 
concerned, the danger is not that we unwar- 
rantedly extend the virtues of a few leaders to 
cover the whole campus, but that we treat the 
vices of the few as though they were typical of 
the entire body. How easy it is for a few “well- 
lit” young fellows at a dance to create the im- 
pression of a drunken brawl, for a few persons 
cheating in an examination to make it appear 
that the whole class is dishonest, for a few cases 
of dishonorable behavior to blacken the reputation 
of a school. One inebriate draws more attention 
than fifty sober fellows. It might be a relief to 
a few “Elijahs,” suffering in their isolation in 
righteousness, to lift up their eyes on entering 
their classrooms and discover the large number 
of sincere and fine college men and women with 
whom they have contact. 

In appraising the morality of this generation 
both our critics and ourselves draw conclusions 
from observations limited perhaps to the worst 
and excluding the mediocre and the best. The per- 
sons who set our moral standards in the eyes of 
the public are not the ones who are most typical 
of the groups they are supposed to represent. 
The great danger in our tendency to accept the 
worst as typical of the group is that individuals, 
especially those just being initiated into the life 














of the group, may take those generalities as being 
a suitable and attractive basis for conduct and 
that by this means they may ultimately come to 
represent the real standards of the group. It 
behooves the freshman as well as his elders to be 
discriminating in his judgment of what the crowd 
really thinks and does, for the pull of the crowd 
is not easy to resist. 
HAL LARY. 
Texas Tech. 


How Many Activities? 


“4 RDINARILY Wilbur took keen 

interest in the living panorama 
visible from the window seat in 
his fraternity house; today, however, 
he did not see it. As his thoughts 
turned to tomorrow’s graduation, his 
misgivings increased. 

Had he acquired anything from college beside 
the fleeting glory that surrounds the fraternity 
president, varsity debater and glee club manager? 
He wondered!. .In the morning he would 
receive a diploma bearing an A.B. degree, in 
exchange for which symbol he had now supposedly 
spent four years in training. But Wilbur feared 
that he had failed to acquaint himself ‘to any 
great extent with the rudiments of that civil 
engineering course. He was doubting his own 
capabilities. Of course he had ability and charm 
or he never would have been able to run every- 
thing in college, but would this personality be 
strong enough to carry him to business success 
without the aid of a stauncher support? The 
trouble had been that the duties pertaining to 
the leadership of the glee club and presidency 
of the fraternity had been too much for one man 
to carry. Wilbur had realized this at the begin- 
ning of his senior year and had resolved to re- 
strict some of his extra-curricular work. But 
there had been postponements and now, only on 
the eve of graduation, did he realize that he had 
been an activities slave. 


John was Wilbur’s fraternity brother. Member- 
ship in the fraternity was about the only school 
activity to which John could lay claim. He had 
come to college with the firm determination to get 
a thorough training. He held that knowledge was 
synonymous with education and that the most 
highly educated person was the one who had the 
greatest accumulation of facts. Tomorrow he was 
to graduate with honors in Hispanic-American 
history, but he was not happy. Like Wilbur, on 
this last day of school he had also been thinking. 
His work had been much appreciated by his pro- 
fessors, but he had not been made a member of 
a single committee or given any part in the class 
day program. He felt this very keenly and was 
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graduating with the conviction that his college 
course had not been entirely successful. 

Too late, each of the boys recognized that he 
had failed to get the most out of his school life. 
Wilbur’s training had been largely for the 
moment. Activities had taught him to assume 
responsibilites; they had impressed him with the 
necessity of self direction, yet they had taken 
away from him much of that which was practical 
in his college course. John, on the other hand, was 
an encyclopedia of facts and principles, but he 
lacked polish, experience in their application and 
the feeling of confidence which only activities can 
convey. 

Obviously the happy combination would have 
been the activities of Wilbur and the thorough 
academic training of John. Is it altogether in- 
conceivable that the freshman may learn to win 
the benefits of these two sides of his college life? 

ROBERT C, MACHESNEY. 

Editor, Pitt Weekly. 


Be Yourself! 


FTER a short time the freshman 

discovers that there are a num- 
ber of little college customs and 
conventions to which he thinks he 
must conform, regardless of their 
worth, or be branded as peculiar. As 
the year rolls by he proceeds through the edu- 
cational mill, propelled by the dogmatic directions 
of friends and school authorities, who base their 
advice on experience. Nearly everything he 
does is at the advice of someone who has been a 
freshman, and therefore thinks he knows the 
ropes. In orienting a freshman, there is some 
importance in trying in a few days to tell him all 
about the fraternities, athletics, organizations, 
customs, etc., of the school, but if he wants to 
know he can get the actual facts about them from 
the hand-book, the catalog, and a wise upper- 
classman. The thing that is of prime importance 
is to give the freshman a background for adjust- 
ing himself to all the situations in which he will 
likely find himself by teaching him to cling to his 
individuality, and value it highly. 

Individuality is the quality of possessing a per- 
sonal independence of action, character and 
interest, the grade of which is determined by each 
individual. If you retain this independence, and 
learn to know yourself better each day, letting 
your ideals, your character and your purpose in 
life grow larger and more beautiful by investing 
them in the life of the college, your life in college 
will be full and creative. 

Have an ideal and a purpose for your college 
life; live up to them and fit yourself into the 
school community in accord with them. Do not 
let the university mould you into a type. Be your- 
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self; yet carry your full share of responsibility 
for the improvement of college life, its organi- 
zations, its athletics, its ideals, its moral stand- 
ards. 
CHARLES MINOR GORE. 
Vanderbilt University. 


What About Religion? 


OMEONE, no doubt, has told you 
that you will lose your religion at 
college. That all depends on the kind 
of religion you have. Dr. George 
Gordon in his autobiography referred 
to athletics as “pre-moral religion” 
because it was an influence strong enough to 
keep a man’s life clean and straight. You may 
be an adherent of this sort of religion even when 
you find little use in your life for prayer-meetings 
and hymn-singing. You may say that in enjoy- 
ing the out-of-doors, or in conversation with some 
stimulating professor you realize more vital re- 
ligious experiences than you ever had in a church 
pew on a Sunday morning. This attitude tem- 
porarily gives organized religion a back-seat and 
subjects traditional forms to sharp criticism, but 
it does not mean necessarily that you have lost 
your religion; it may mean simply that you are 
tarrying in its ante-chamber. 

In the course of a liberal education you should 
discover religion at the center and heart of your 
college experiences. If you are alert you will 
find religion all along the line. In your work in 
philosophy, history, biography, and the physical 
sciences, you will lay your hands on the brick and 
mortar out of which you may construct the re- 
ligion that will give meaning to your life. The 
new fields of knowledge which have opened up 
to you and the new experiences which come to 
you in your extra-curricular activities may focus 
your attention on that great inclusive and semi- 
mysterious realm of the known and unknown that 
fills you with religious awe. 

In all of this process of education the college 
church and chapel have a definite contribution 
to make, if you are broad enough to leave a place 
open for them in your life. They can stimulate, 
inspire, and challenge. The community church 
can keep you in touch with the life of the people 
in the town or district where you are living as a 
student. Since college is in some ways an inter- 
lude in life, it is well for you to feel the pulse of 
those who are living on other stages. A scout 
troop, a Sunday School class, or an occasional 
deputation trip to a rural community will add 
helpful detail to your picture of the whole of life, 
and so strengthen your religion. 

Questionnaires which have been distributed in 
college dormitories and fraternity houses con- 
cerning religious beliefs have led to the super- 
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ficial conclusion that many college students are 
irreligious, but this opinion needs qualification 
and revision. One needs to remember that in this 
new day many of the old religious terms have lost 
their meaning. Only experience and time can 
fill the old with new content. It may be the style 
to think that you have thrown overboard the re- 
ligion of your forefathers (as it may be the style 
now to wear shorts) but it will be easier and more 
natural if you retain religion and let it grow 
creatively to meet your growing experiences and 
needs. 
CHARLES T. BREWSTER. 


’ | 


Dartmouth ’27. 


Faculty, Friend or Foe? 


S I enter my third year in college 

I begin to see the faculty as a 

generally misjudged body. Misjudged, 

I mean, by those who do not know 

them; and foremost in this class are 
freshmen. 

In saying that as a rule freshmen above all 
others misunderstand professors, I do not mean 
to cast any slur or condemnation on freshmen as 
a class. They cannot help it and wouldn’t be 
normal freshmen if they could. 

Students entering college almost invariably 
come with preconceived and highly “colored” 
notions. The professors are thought of as aus- 
tere greybeards, absorbed bookworms, or stern 
and heartless men such as often make deans. 
These fancies find living counterparts, but I 
believe that in the majority of American colleges 
today these unsympathetic characters. are 
certainly not in the majority. 

There are three opinions in any student body 
concerning the professors and instructors: There 
are those who consider the professors as task- 
masters interested only in the amount of work 
they can get out of a fellow and still “flunk” 
him. Of course there are some notorious men 
who are built that way, but most of them aren’t. 
The trouble nine times out of ten is with the 
student. Then there are those who believe that 
college professors are interested only in the per- 
suit of their own studies, and, never knowing what 
kind of work their students do, care little whether 
they fail or pass. Personally I think the majority 
of students who feel this way toward professors 
are those who take an acquisitive view of edu- 
cation and fail to enter into their courses; simply 
getting—never giving. I have never yet seen any 
professor fail to respond to an interested and 
enthusiastic student. The third group are stu- 
dents who find their professors interesting men, 
sympathetic with them and interested in their 
work. Reciprocity is one of the fundamentals of 
friendship, and it is a necessary factor in finding 








the real personality of a professor. To have him 
interested in you you must be interested in him 
and in the things he is trying to give you. If he 
is to be your friend, you must be his. Interest 
is a mighty helpful thing not only in study, but 
also in teaching. 


My suggestion to freshmen then is to try this 
great thing called “interest” or “enthusiasm”; 
and my warning is—never expect anything from 
any professor for whom you do not work, and 
in whose course you are not interested. 


JOHN K. MOUNT, Jn. 
Hopkins ’32. 


Choose the Best 


ONCEPTS of the term “religion” 

vary as do the many types of 
people; for some it means belief in 
the Bible and creeds, for others it 
means moral standards and a way of 
life. In either case, when one gains 
a broader understanding of life as one does at 
college, one’s viewpoint on the subject of religion 
and its place in life grows. 

Religion is a way of life, I think, and can be 
brought into each day’s activities. In clubs, fra- 
ternities, and sororities, freshmen can help to 
keep the standards of the organizations up to the 
best. If they disapprove of ways of doing things, 
they can speak of them and help find new 
methods that will be better. They can remember 
that cheating in classrooms and on lessons does 
not do them or anyone else any good. They can 
help to keep up the spirit and the leadership of 
their own class because before long, they will be 
the ones to. hold the offices and control campus 
affairs. 

It has been found by most people that in- 
spiration is necessary to life and that in order 
to live effectively, one needs contacts with the 
best that there is. For this reason, colleges pro- 
vide student chapel services which offer rich 
contacts with music and literature. Some of my 
greatest personal experiences have come through 
working in the Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
tion on the campus where there is an opportunity 
for me to express any ideas I may have, a place 
to learn about other people who make up a part 
of my life, and a time for me to read about other 
than school subjects. On most campuses, there 
are organizations like Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A. which offer more than just another good 
time. 
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The four years of college pass all too quickly! 
No one can do everything there is to do in college 
but there are certain things no one ought to leave 
out. Among these is a little time for reading 
things not assigned and more contacts with peo- 
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ple who know life well. And religion, as a way 
of life, cannot be forgotten. 
Lucia G. DOWNING. 
University of Chicago. 


College—The Difference 


N outstanding difference between 
college and school life seems to 
me to be that in college there 
are fewer safeguards. Formerly we 
were hedged about with security, 
whether at home, in high school, or 
away in preparatory school. We had close 
friends, family reputation, devoted parents and 
interested teachers. We had so many things to 
live up to, so many expectations to fulfill, so much 
help whenever we were in need of advice. People 
believed in us, and we could not let them down. 
The first few weeks in college, however, our 
friends, our reputation, our parents, our trusted 
teachers, all seem lost. Hardly anyone knows us, 
nor seems to care what we do. We find that we 
can “get by” with things we could never have 
dreamed of doing in school. If we cut a corner, 
the chances are that no one will notice it, or 
will not interfere if they do. “Live and let live” 
is so often the motto in college, and in many in- 
stances it has produced sorry results. The 
greater freedom which the early months at col- 
lege affords is often only the interesting prelude 
to a greater failure later on. It will not do to 
take this absence of former safeguards lightly! 
Fewer intellectual safeguards are present in 
college. There are no study hours and one’s time 
is pretty much one’s own. One is quite free to 
be a student or a crammer. Everyone must 
answer that pressing and vital question, “What 
shall I give time to?” How I, for one, wish I had 
back some of the time I gave to bridge my first 
two years in college! 
Then there are fewer moral and spiritual safe- 
guards in college. Thank heaven for this! It 
makes us grow. College creates more moral al- 
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ternatives. We are quite free to go to the devil, 
or partially to the devil, whenever we like, and 
without anyone at our elbows to snatch us back 
after we are on our way. The props are re- 
moved; we must stand by our own strength, or 
fall by our own weakness. 

All of which is but to say that, if we have any 
religion at all, college is the time to put it in 
practice. Christianity is preeminently the re- 
ligion that is no religion until it is lived. A 
Christian is not a person who holds a certain 
theory, but one who lives a certain life. The 
danger lies in the fact that so many freshmen 
develop the habit of treating college life as an end 
in itself. Now we never did this in school. We 
treated school life as a means to an end. We had 
to make a good record or we could not enter col- 
lege. Once in, however, we discover that it is 
not difficult to stay in, and we lose that sense of 
dominant purpose which made school life healthy. 
College must be for us not an end, but a means. 

After all, the two major attitudes toward life 
which confront every college student and to one 
of which, sooner or later, he must pledge alle- 
giance, might be stated as follows: 1, decide what 
you want, and get it; 2, decide what is wanted 
of you, and give it. College, even more than 
school, is the time to do earnest business with 
one’s character, when the course of one’s future 
life is to be set. Spiritual law is just as certain 
as physical law and one of the things it says to 
everyone starting out on a college career is this: 
“Self-dedication to worthy interests outside of 
yourself is a far surer way to happy and effective 
living than self-gratification of unworthy im- 
pulses inside of yourself.” Insofar, therefore, as 
one is motivated by self-dedication to and high 
faith in noble ideals, his life will be a spiritual 
success in college or anywhere else, and what- 
ever outward transitions may occur the inner 
structure will, I take it, stand secure. 


WILLIAM H. HUDNUT, JR. 
Union Theological Seminary. 
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The Bookshel 


THE STUDENTS SPEAK OUT! A Collegiate 
Symposium. The New Republic Series. $1.00 
In this choice little book twenty-two recent 

graduates of widely representative colleges and 
universities speak out on what ails higher edu- 
cation. The title given the collection may lead 
some readers to expect an extreme and misguided 
radicalism, but they will have a different ex- 
perience awaiting them. These young critics are 
radical, if we mean getting down to the roots of 
the problem. Their treatment of the issues that 
face the colleges are sane and temperate, and at 
the same time utterly frank and thoroughly dev- 
astating to the conventions and formalities that 
hamper creative living. 

As the reviewer goes through the collection a 
second time he experiences a strong desire to ex- 
cerpt many of these pungent and incisive state- 
ments. They are filled with such ideals as human 
culture, integrated knowledge, coherent thinking, 
co-operation, experimentation, an appreciation of 
personal values, a fearless approach to the prob- 
lems of human relationship, the kind of teaching 
that leads to fellowship and communication 
around issues of supreme importance. One is 
strongly impressed with the deep desire of the 
writers to know more about the nature of the 
world and of themselves. As one concludes, he 
is grateful to remember that administrators and 
faculty members in great numbers are beginning 
to appreciate the potentiality of youth in their 
very midst. 

W. E. UPHAUS. 


THE AWAKENING COLLEGE. By Clarence 
Cook Little. Norton. $3. 


Whoever reads The Awakening College will 
guess why its author is no longer president of 
the University of Michigan. Dr. Little criticises 
college traditions and institutions so frankly, he 
pays so little respect to widely held educational 
superstitions, he so emphatically calls a spade a 
spade that he is bound to be unpopular with a 
good many influential people. To open-minded 
readers his comments will seem medicinal; to 
others they may seem only bitter. 

As a matter of fact, the occasional note of bit- 
terness, though it gives a certain piquancy to the 
style, will probably lessen the book’s usefulness. 
The author might well have used less devastating 
terms in speaking of some of the self-appointed 
guardians of our American youth. He might, for 
example, have chosen language gentler than 
“doughty and square-jawed viragoes in congress 
assembled”—in description of certain militant 


groups of women. On the other hand, a certain. 


roughness of treatment seems called for in a dis- 
cussion of the “military training” that is being 
forced upon thousands of young men in our col- 
leges, with the backing of professional patriots 
and the support of a large expenditure of public 
funds. 

Another chapter that should provoke healthy 
and vigorous discussion is the author’s arraign- 
ment of pseudo-professional schools. This chap- 
ter brings together for criticism schools of home 
economics and divinity schools, a surprising 
combination. The curricular offerings of such 
schools are subjected to incisive examination and 
to some good-natured ridicule. 

Dr. Little is generally good-humored even when 
he is most lustily smiting the devils of sham, 
hypocrisy, and ignorance. The reader recognizes 
throughout that this man really loves young men 
and women and is chiefly indignant with those 
who would cramp student liberty and pervert 
student ideals. 

NORMAN F. COLEMAN. 
Reed College. 


THE HUMAN MIND. By Karl A. Menninger. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $5. 


The piling up of specialized knowledge and the 
extension of literacy—two phenomena peculiar to 
“modern times”—have, between them, brought 
forth a new type of author and a new type of 
book. I refer to the writings of specialists, in- 
tended, not for other specialists, but for the in- 
creasingly numerous “intelligent laymen.” Slos- 
son’s Creative Chemistry, Durant’s Story of 
Philosophy, and Clendening’s The Human Body 
are examples at hand. Dr. Menninger has per- 
formed a similar service in the field of psychology 
—and he has done a magnificent job. If you are 
limited to one volume on the subject let this be 
the one. This work may be pronounced unique 
because of its combination of lucid presentation 
of “deep” matters, its extensive and fascinating 
case material, its thoroughness and its humor and 
its freedom from over-statements and facile 
generalizations. 

After an introductory chapter dealing with 
modern conceptions of mind and health, the 
author presents a series of types of personalities 
among which you will recognize yourself and your 
friends. The chapter on “Symptoms” is analy- 
tical and presents, by definition and copious 
illustration, the various mental mechanisms: de- 
ficiencies, excesses and distortions, in turn, of 
perception, intellection, emotion and _ volition. 
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“Motives” represents the dynamic section and 
describes the sources and distribution of the 
power that drives the machine—instincts, etc. 
“Treatment” reveals not only the chief ways in 
which the specialist handles mental patients but 
also numerous suggestions for self-application in 
the interests of increased mental efficiency. In a 
final chapter psychiatry is viewed in its relation 
to education, industry, the law, and medicine—in 
the last two of which fields of application Dr. 
Menninger has achieved a national reputation. 

It is no accident that this significant treatment 
of human psychology is by a psychiatrist, that is, a 
doctor of medicine who specializes in nervous and 
mental disorders and to whom “mind” means the 
human organism in its entirety. Schmalhausen 
in Why We Misbehave indicates the surprising 
extent to which medically oriented investigators 
have been responsible for the more profitable 
trends in psychology and suggests that the 
approach of the psychiatrist be termed “psy- 
chological psychology” in distinction from “‘meta- 
physical psychology” and physiological psy- 
chology” which have proved so fruitless, in school 
and out. It is this practical or functional 
approach which has vitalized psychology and 
promised to make it an effective instrument for 
personal and social health. 

HARRY BONE. 


COLLEGE CONTROL IN MICHIGAN. By John 
E. Kirkpatrick. Antioch Press. $2.00. 
In the control and operation of higher educa- 


tion “Wwe have developed a lock-step of our own, 


a Michi-ganderstep,” declares Mr. Kirkpatrick 
who has himself been a Michigan professor. The 
author has watched the presidents of the two 


largest state schools go down under fire, he has _ 


studied the smaller colleges where orthodoxy and 
conventionalism still flourish, and he concludes 
that a radical change in college control is essential 
for progress and stability. 

Colleges, says he, are governed by trustees who 
are non-resident, lay, political and educationally 
irresponsible. Mr. Kirkpatrick would put college 
control back on the campus. The academic com- 
munity might well have an electorate of faculty 
and older students. “These would have the power, 
like municipal electors, of choosing their own offi- 
cers, determining their own educational and ad- 
ministrative policies, always, however, being 
limited by the general laws of the state and by 
the legislature and administrative board.” All 
policies would be open and understood and the 
president would serve the institution as a first 
minister. 

The book is replete with interesting illustration 
and concrete evidence and the principles set forth 
apply to colleges everywhere. 

RUSSELL COOPER. 


THE GREEN PASTURES. By Mare Connelly. 
Farrar & Rhinehart. $2. 


Have “a little b’iled custard Lawd” or “have a 
seegar Lawd” sounds extremely familiar, even for 
the angel Gabriel, in addressing the Supreme 
Being. However, this is typical language of in- 
nocent, wholesome and sincerely religious Negroes 
all through Mare Connelly’s play “Green Pas- 
tures” which for six months has kept eager 
theater goers waiting twenty-thirty days to see 
it at the Mansfield Theatre.’ A few of the not to 
be forgotten impressions for one who has both 
read and seen the play are: 

1. The nearness and humanness of God to 
these Negro people. He is an absolutely real 
person who moves and works among his crea- 
tures. To Adam and Eve God says: “Yes—yo’ 
a nice job. I don’ want you to try to do too much 
caize yo’ both kind of an experiment with me and 
I aint sho whether yo’ could make it.” 

2. God’s concern, discouragement and patience 
with his world which he looks down on from 
high heaven and occasionally visits. To Gabriel 
who remarks: “I hates to see you feeling like 
this, Lawd” the reply is “Dat’s all right, even 
bein’ God aint a bed of roses.” 

3. The weary, oppressed, homeless human 
throng trudging along (the moving stage) from 
Egypt to the promised land will melt the heart 
of the most sophisticated. It must be typical of 
half of the human race even today. 

An agnostic Yale professor, after seeing the 
play twice, told his private secretary that it made 
him wish he could believe in a personal God. 

GALE SEAMAN. 


GOOD-BYE TO ALL THAT. By Robert Graves. 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. $3.00 


A fascinatingly interesting and charmingly 
written autobiography is this latest volume from 
the pen of Robert Graves, probably best known 
for his poetry. The first eighty-odd pages are de- 
voted to family history, boyhood and school days 
at Charterhouse, but the bulk of the volume con- 
cerns the author’s experiences in the war. He 
was a pacifist who nevertheless fought gallantly 
for his country. His writing is realistic and 
interesting to an extraordinary degree, but 
the feature that prevents us laying it aside 
as “just another war book” is its singularly 
delightful style. The reader not only is in- 
troduced to many real personalities but he feels 
himself almost a member of the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers. The war ends, but the author still has 
to face two problems, that of earning money and 
of living with a feminist! May the volume mark, 
as the author hopes it will, a good-bye to all that 
struggle. 


Pe Tae GARDINER M. Day. 
1 New York City. 
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T might be well to begin a year in the Phil- 

osopher’s Chair by reflecting about the im- 
portance of having the right starting point in 
all our attempts at philosophy. It makes no differ- 
ence how clever you are, how keen your phil- 
osophical acuteness; if you start your thinking 
at the wrong point your conclusions will be 
wrong. Your basic insights and intuitions, your 
appreciations and your perspective, your openness 
to the elemental facts and values will have greater 
bearing on the result of your thought than will 
your logic. 

Bernard Bosanquet, one of the great English 
philosophers of the last generation, whose two 
volumes on logic indicate that he fully under- 
stood the claims of the strictly rational side of 
life, has put this point well. He says: 

The great philosophers, it will be found, are 

just those who have succeeded in discerning the 
great and simple facts. It is, I am convinced, 
a serious lack of sympathetic insight which pre- 
vents us from understanding that to be right in 
one’s bird’s-eye view of centrality and the scheme 
of values, demands a higher intellectual achieve- 
ment than to formulate whole volumes of in- 
genious ratiocination. True, without logical de- 
velopment there is no philosophy but no skill in 
development will compensate for a defective 
attitude to life. 


* * a *x 


How are we to know if we have the right at- 
titude toward life from which to start in our think- 
ing? There is an inevitable precariousness about 
this. The people who are most wrong are often 
most sure that they are right. First of all, it is 
important to understand what our real attitude 
towards life is and how it determines our think- 
ing. If we do this, there are two checks which 
we can apply to it. 

The first is to check it with the attitudes of 
other people. Here is another chance to go 
wrong in selecting the other people, for we will 
be guided by the very attitude which we are try- 
ing to check. Certainly, for most purposes at 
least, we are not to count heads. People are so 
confident in their mistakes because they seek out 
those who agree with them. And yet while 
making full allowance for this difficulty I am not 
sure that, if we are open to the impressions which 
the real wisdom and sincerity of others make 
upon us, we will in practice be so easily mistaken. 
Even foolish men have a way of recognizing wis- 
dom and goodness in others—at least after the 
“others” are dead. 

The second check is the general one of inner 
consistency and consistency with the facts of life. 
How does this attitude of ours, when understood, 


stand up through all moods in the face of the 
experiences of life? Here in making the test we 
must use our reason but the important point is 
that reason could never generate the attitude 
which it must test. The testing is subject to 
error because the personal equation enters here 
also. The only safeguard is a certain humility in 
the presence of the facts. There will always be 
an interaction between our basic attitudes, our 
schemes of philosophy and the hard facts and 
equally hard values of life. These elements are 
not static but grow through interaction with each 


other. 
* * * * 


If we do not go wrong entirely it is because in 
the long run reality does not deceive. Man does 
not have an instinct for truth. It is not so simple 
as that. But if he keeps his mind open, his spirit 
sensitive, and his thought clear he will probably 
find a measure of truth about the aspects of 
reality which are most important for his life. If 
that is not true, philosophy is a hopeless quest. 

JOHN BENNETT. 





THE DIFFICULT ART OF 
GETTING AN EDUCATION 


(From Page 6) 


them to avoid disillusionment. If, on the other 
hand, they feel that there are experiences beyond 
and around the intellect, if they believe in the 
reality of the great spiritual truths, they should 
be able to use their experience in college to help 
them acquire a balance and calm that assures 
their continued value as a personality. 

They should learn to be content with knowing 
nothing about the exact nature of God or the 
details of heaven. They should see that the 
habit of working frantically through organized 
means for their own personal benefit or salvation 
after death is essentially a selfish activity. They 
should literally “become as little children” ; trust- 
ing, active, self-forgetful, freeing others from 
fear, superstition, ignorance and spiritual slavery. 
Those students who can do this will find that 
their other problems tend to dissolve and to dis- 
appear. They will find a peace that in itself is 
a paradox since it can be with them in the midst 
of work and active endeavor. It might be called 
the peace of the strong instead of the peace of 
the weak. It is the peace of well-ordered and 
integrated life and not of the stillness of death. 
It is the peace of youth and not that of old age. 
It is the peace of building and not of deteriora- 
tion. 

College students today are in a unique position. 
The depth of human failure, the blackness of the 
tragedy of selfishness, laziness and materialism 
is thicker than ever before. On the other hand, 
the heights of human achievement and the 
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brilliancy of the light of unselfish active idealism 
are greater and more wonderful. 

You have come into contact with a place that 
is full of opportunity—be alert, wise and friendly, 
humble and energetic, in the firm faith that youth 
and life when honestly themselves, will surely 
bring you to truth. 








ROBABLY the most tragic, though not the 
most dramatic, event of the summer months 
in our own country was the accumulation of dis- 


tress for our farmers. Too late they realized that 
they were the goats of an industrial protective 
tariff which they had been promised would bring 
them relief but which, if anything, increased their 
distress by raising prices for goods they must buy 
for cash. Then the Federal Farm Board refused 
them the subsidy of artificially maintained prices. 
However unsound this would have been econo- 
mically (as we see it) it must have seemed none 
the less cruel to those who had pinned their faith 
to political promises. Then the drought which 
injured what had promised to be an abundant 
crop. Of course this brought increases in market 
prices but even here the ethics of our economy 
took charge and most of those who harvested a 
respectable yield had sold at July prices so that 
the grain dealers and speculators rather than the 
farmers profited by these increases. Farmers and 
college men of agricultural background might well 
find in this whole bitter experience the stimulus 
needed to respond by organization for economic 
and political action. A united agrarian move- 
ment could procure the benefits of world trade 
to be had by reduced tariffs; also fair transpor- 
tation rates, improved waterways, elimination of 
middle-men and speculators through cooperative 
marketing, milling and even baking; it might 
also procure a government land policy by which 
farmers could afford to restrict their grain 
acreage. Farm relief will not be accomplished 
by an easy panacea. It will take both brains and 
courage to work for the necessary fundamental 
changes in our national political economy. Chris- 
tian students can not afford to be unaware of the 
widespread economic injustice inflicted upon the 
farmers by the present setup. 
x ok * * 


The signing and ratification of the London 
Naval Agreement between Japan, Great Britain 
and the United States was a feather in the wind, 
favorable to safe sailing. The Big Navy enthu- 








siasts were disappointed, not because we will now 
have a small navy—we won’t—but because they 
could not prevent the government from taking the 
first tottering steps toward armament limitation 
by agreement. This treaty is encouraging but 
does not represent any drastic step toward claim- 
ing our right to live in a world which has out- 
lawed war and made peacemakers the patriots 
supporting a declared government policy. 


* * * * 


One of the most gigantic struggles of history 
continues in India—a struggle of soul-force, in- 
tegrity and right against strength, persistence, 
egotism and legality. The tragedy of Peshawar 
last April was more ominous than that of Amrit- 
sar eleven years ago because (1) it was a repetition 
and (2) because the Indian people were better 
prepared, spiritually and psychologically, to grasp 
its significance. News censorship makes it diffi- 
cult to get the facts day by day but no Christian 
student can afford to know less than he can of 
this struggle. Its outcome will have an in- 
estimable influence on the spiritual and political 
life of the whole Occident and Orient. 


* * * * 


The political incident that has been most color- 
ful in all the summer primaries has been the 
fight against Senator George W. Norris of Neb- 
raska. It would be a disaster to the whole nation 
if his keen intellect, his social vision, and his 
courageous soul were absent from the Senate 
after March 4th next. The people of Nebraska 
are to be congratulated for having defeated and 
outwitted the moves, many of which are suspect, 
which would have deprived the nation of his 
official leadership. 


*x * * * 


By the way, one of the most refreshing judi- 
ciary acts of the heat wave was the granting of 
citizenship to Professor Douglas C. Mackintosh of 
Yale by the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. Citizenship had previously been denied 
by the district court because he would not 
promise to support any and all wars engaged in 
by the United States. In his decision Judge 
Martin T. Manton said, “The rights of conscience 
are inalienable rights which the citizen need not 
surrender and which the government or: society 
cannot take away.” Miss Bland, a Quaker ap- 
plicant, was granted citizenship by the same 
decision. Unfortunately there was a distinction 
drawn between these two and Madam Schwimmer 
because the latter was a confessed atheist and 
because she showed a lack of all appreciation of 
national loyalties and confessed allegiance only 
to the human family. 

E. B. SHULTZ. 
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Student Summer Conferences 


Blue Ridge—Northfield—Estes Park—Maqua—Geneva 
—Asilomar—King’s Mountain—Forest Park—Hollis- 
ter—Seabeck—Blairstown—Silver Bay. 


( F course the only worthy picture 
of the June student conferences 
is the four or five thousand men and 
women who attended them. And even 
that is a changing picture; since 
from all reports those ten days of 
conference, whether at Blue Ridge or 
Seabeck, were just one succession of 
widening horizons, new experiences, 
changing attitudes and fresh insights. 
“There are some things which can 
never be expressed in words,” writes 
one business-like student from Penn. 
“They are entirely too intangible and 
too much a mere working of the soul. 
The spirit that prevailed at Forest 
Park is one of these. The nearest I 
can come to it is that there was some- 
thing expressed in all the actions, 
thoughts and words of the delegates 
which I had never seen before—some- 
thing fine—a whole-hearted, whole- 
some, simple eagerness to get every 
last morsel out of the conference, and 
the finest sense of balance between 
seriousness and fun I have ever seen 
expressed by any group. There every- 
one led a life which we should like 
always to live and which we now know, 
through Forest Park, is possible.” 
One who was at Asilomar in June 
writes in similar vein of what these 
conferences mean to campus life: 
“Asilomar, 1930! in the schedule of a 
student has come and gone—and yet, 
by no means, gone! A college year, 
teeming with activities, but to be 
lived in a new spirit of poise and cour- 
age, will soon be upon us, and in our 
conscious moments we know it is be- 
cause of a fresh realization of ‘the 
sources of power which lie within our- 
selves’ that this spirit has come. The 


power of God which expresses itself in 
a discipline which makes for freedom, 
in the ability to make choices related 
to a definite focus, in love with all its 
implications in society, in abundant 
living and adventurous courage—all 
this was made vivid during the wor- 
ship services led each morning by 
leaders at the conference.” 

Begun by Dwight L. Moody in 1886 
as a collegiate tradition that was 





Co-Chairmen 
Emily Maxwell, Bucknell, and 
James T. Wolfe, Penn State, 
presided at Forest Park. 


destined to circle the globe, each con- 
ference was conscious of being in a 
stream of influence—a part of the 
spiritual continuum of the world’s 
life. “During those days King’s 
Mountain stood as a symbol of tradi- 
tion and prophecy,” writes a Negro 
delegate. “A symbol of tradition be- 
cause in the very opening hour there 
was a sense of unity in fundamental 
purpose and spiritual insight and 
power between that succession of men 
who had known the quiet of these hills 
since 1912, and those who shared the 
intellectual and spiritual comradeship 
of the Eighteenth Annual Session in 
1930. A symbol of prophecy because 
the nature of our world as there rep- 
resented seemed to demand new atti- 
tudes, fresher thinking, and different 
modes of behavior. The beckonings 
of lands far off and untraveled were 
ever before us. Yet, there was a con- 
stant lure which exacted from all a 
willingness to substitute temerity for 
timidity, and courage for cowering.” 

Someone has said that students are 
incurably intercollegiate. This solidar- 
ity everywhere was lifted to new 
levels: “I truly believe that such fel- 
lowship as was had at Forest Park 
with over five hundred college men 
and women from all over this country 
and from so many foreign countries 
can be obtained nowhere else in the 
world. Invaluable were the different 
viewpoints which we from the large 
universities found in talking with those 
from smaller colleges and which, I 
am sure, they also found in us. The 
open and frank friendships between 
men and women formed one of the 
finest things I have ever seen and 
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Northfield hit ’em hard! 


must have helped many think their 
problems through to rational conclu- 
sions, for I thoroughly believe that 
the minds of men and women are com- 
plementary in the kind of thing we 
were trying to accomplish. It is hard 
to think of five hundred college stu- 
dents being so in earnest that they 
should take a whole morning, in some 
cases, or, in others, a whole day to 
go off to some quiet place and think 
things through. I certainly wish that 
some of the cynics on college life could 
have been present for ‘Retreat Day.’ 
I cannot but feel that something tre- 
mendous came from that day and that 
its effect on many will be more far- 
reaching than any of us now imagine.” 

But there was something deeper and 
broader than the sharing of experi- 
ences in an atmosphere of good fel- 
lowship. Not representative because 
each conference is under the direction 
of its own committee, but largely typi- 
cal is this picture of Asilomar: “From 
the chapel, silent, worshipful, with its 
inimitable vistas of sand dunes and 
the blue Pacific beyond—each morning 
the students go to an all-morning 
study of the life of One who lived 
with a constant sense of that same 
power. For the third cohsecutive year 
the students have asked for a chance 
for this uninterrupted study direct 
‘toward an understanding of Jesus.’ 
Too much cannot be said of the value 
of this study of the life of Jesus for 
ten days on a common theme. This 
year also marked an increase of in- 
terest in the industrial situation—a 
study of industry and a preparation 
for the ‘Students-in-industry’ experi- 





ment running through the conference. 
A labor organizer from San Francisco 
gave an evening address on labor. As 
a result of a time survey conducted 
by Stanford students there was a 
vital urge to face the fact of the 
over-complexity in student life today 
and the over-confusion in student 
schedules and to seek definite help. 
Students here and there caught the 
significance of the study and the wor- 
ship as very real clues to the solution 
of the serious problem of haste, con- 
fusion and scarcity of time.” 


The preparatory school conference 
met at its old stamping ground, 
Blairstown, N. J. The athletic director 
complains that Jerome Davis, Bruce 
Curry and Kirtley Mather ruined the 
tennis tournament. You simply can’t 
run a tennis tournament when two- 
thirds of the conference stand two or 
three hours every afternoon discussing. 
live issues with men who are full of 
their subject. One group of forty 
boys kept Davis busy three hours one 
afternoon answering penetrating ques- 
tions with illustrations and examples 
from coal mines, sweat shops, and war 
scenes. The boys claim the conference 
was so good they forgot to practice 
for the championship baseball game 
which the Leaders took 8 to 1! 


A whole section might be added on 
the value of making friends with those 
from overseas—Visser t’ Hooft of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
and the scores of Christian students 
from other lands. It will be infinitely 
difficult to be 100% provincial Ameri- 
cans ever again! 


But the test of all this, as indicated 
again and again throughout these 
vivid reports, is not how the student 
felt as they left Geneva or Estes Park 
or Maqua, but what-they do this year 
and next and after college. One writ- 
ing from the men’s and women’s con- 
ference in the Southwest thus sums it 
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Asilomar leaders had their informal 
moments. 


up: “Hollister, being the unique ex- 
perience it is, cannot be evaluated 
within a few months or even years 
after the conference. It is not a pass- 
ing show staged by a few for a few 
more; but it is a gathering of virile, 
determined Christian youth; as such 
it is the hope of the world.” 


A CORRECTION 


We regret that in our June issue 
we printed as authentic news a para- 
graph stating that compulsory mili- 
tary training was to be introduced at 
Princeton this fall. The source of 
our information had been the college 
news sheet, The Princetonian. 

A letter by President Hibben offers 
adequate explanation of an error 
against any repetition of which we 
shall be particularly on our guard on 
future April firsts! Writes President 
Hibben: “If you will refer to the date 
of the issue of the number containing 
the comments on compulsory military 
training you will see it as April first. 
It was an April Fool joke of the 
Princetonian Board, a very poor one 
and I think this will need no further 
comment.”—THE EDITORs. 
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Hollister was not all work! 
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Warren Huff, Texas Tech. 
A pipe dream? Cleans “XXX” barrels 
and coils. 


T IS LATE afternoon—the sun has 

sunk behind the trees leaving a 
rosy haze in the west. Fifty girls in 
colorful dresses form a court for the 
May Queen on the steps of the college 
administration building. Bright spring 
flowers are everywhere and one is 
breathless amid such beauty. The 
college president speaks of the ideals 
and the principles for which the col- 
lege stands, ... 


Three weeks later; it is the last 
morning of a student Christian con- 
ference. Two friends sit beside a 
waterfall and talk about love and 
beauty and truth and values. It is 
misting rain and all ugliness seems 
to have been washed away during the 
night, leaving everything as fresh and 
as fragrant as the wild mint that 
grows by the waterfall. My faith in 
the universe and the goodness of 
things seems to be overflowing this 
faultless morning. .. . 

Eight days later I am standing out- 
side Gerson & Kaplan’s dress factory 
in Houston, Texas. At seven forty- 
five (A. M.) Mr. Kaplan drove up and 
instantly we stepped back for him to 
pass. I rush up the shaky stairs, 
along with the crowd, because I must 
have a job today. I can’t stand an- 
other day walking the streets. As I 
waited upstairs, I recalled with hor- 
ror the preceding two days. I had 
arrived in Houston buoyant, but my 
assurance waned near the end of the 
first day when again and again I had 
been told, “No, we cannot use you. 
There are fifty and more on our wait- 
ing list now.” I applied in cafes, 
dress factories, bag factories, canning 
factories, a flour mill, a twine factory, 
Kresge’s, Woolworth’s, theatres, laun- 
dries, root beer stands, and at every 


Glenn Babcock, Univ. of Ill. 





On The Job 


Reporting a new kind of “lab” 
experiment—this time in human 
relations 








place where it seemed they could use 
help—but always the same negative 
answer. ... . 


Mr. Kaplan gave me a job! In the 
room at the top of the stairs were 
one hundred and fifty power machines, 
a woman at work at each. -I was as- 
signed a machine and given a bundle 
of dresses to make. There were 
twenty-four in my bundle. Three 
elderly women worked near me. One 
looked tubercular; she told me not to 
take so much trouble with my work, 
because no one else did, and I would 
lose out. She told me about her home 
—how unhappy it was—but the other 
women working near me were un- 
happy too. I sewed and sewed until 
the pile of dresses were a blur of red 
and green and yellow—my neck hurt 
until I could scarcely turn my head— 
but the old lady told me, “Honey, it 
won’t kill you. All of us have to get 
used to it.” I made one dollar and 
eighty cents for three days and a half 
of this work. 


I quit working at the dress factory 
to usher at the Iris Theatre, a fifteen 
cent movie, at a wage of ten dollars 
a week. My hours were from one un- 
til ten in the evening. On week days 
I had two hours for supper. 


There were about ten girls working 
in the Iris, and none of them seemed 
to be friends. They were constantly 
fighting. The Negro maid told me 
they would try to catch me doing 


Doris Drake Leflar, U. of Ark. 
Dispenses “XXX” Rootbeer. 





Wailes Gray, Southwestern, 

Loew’s usher, after 175 

applications for work in 
different places. 


something wrong and tell on me. One 
of them yelled down to the manager 
from the balcony one night that I 
had taken a man’s word for having 
had a ticket. Another time one of 
the girls told me to come back from 
supper at a time which I found out 
later was thirty minutes late, and I 
was bawled out for being tardy. Did 
I blame them? Not after a few days. 
After standing up for ten hours I be- 
came cross and ill-humored. 


Then one day I turned in my usher’s 
suit. I was quitting my job—but I 
felt that I was running away from 
something. But I didn’t escape. All 
night on the train I thought of the 
experiences of the summer and the 
question came back again and again. 
“What are you going to do about it?” 
Morning brought back vivid memories 
when from my train window I saw 
the factories of Dallas. The college 
May Fete and the Hollister Confer- 
ence had become vague memories, but 
I realized keenly then that I had 
been building my religious faith on a 
limited experience.—It isn’t enough 
to speak glibly of peace and world 
brotherhood and beauty—we must 
be willing to face facts that confront 
us as students—and we must be will- 
ing to keep working without very 
startling results, because the brutality 
of our industrial system cannot be 
eradicated in a day. 


Commencement—What is it but a 
day when we are given the chance to 
begin making the ideals of the college 
and the Summer Conference, the 
ideals of all human relationships? 


JESSIE RUTH DRAKE. 


Texas Woman’s College, ’30, 
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How to Study 


Some advice that is too good to go begging! 


I 
ARRANGE THE DAY WISELY 


—-"" LOWELL remarks in 

his annual report that the time 
which needs to be devoted to study in 
college is not excessive for the youth 
of average ability “who arranges his 
day wisely.” 


They may order these things differ- 
ently nowadays, but certainly there 
was no one to advise or even offer 
suggestions as to how to “arrange the 
day wisely” in the dim past of 1910, 
when my class (’14) entered college. 
Freshman advisers we had, to be sure, 
and Faculty advisers, and Deans, and 
Assistant Deans, amiable gentlemen 
all. They told us to keep up with our 
work and said it was well to study at 
least an hour a day. 


But never a one said a word about 
how to study. They assumed that we 
were capable of reading books and tak- 
ing notes. We were. But, as I look 
back through the years, I shudder to 
think how unprofitably we read and 
what notes we took. Some classmates, 
of course, did these things wisely and 
well. But for my own part, in the 
light of experience in the methods of 
obtaining, digesting, and classifying 
information which I have acquired in 
the natural course of events since my 
senior year, I am appalled to think 
what I missed because the college 
gave no guidance in how to study. 
I know that if someone had taught 
me how to use a library, how to learn 
about a book from its table of con- 
tents, how to digest the substance of 
a chapter or paragraph, how to make 
annotations, how to review notes made 
and pages read, I should have come 
out of Harvard and gone through life 
a wiser man. I also know that if in 
my freshman year it had been drilled 
into me that there are various forms 
of taking lecture notes, and that notes 
once recorded should be looked at oc- 
casionally rather than be buried until 
the night before an examination, I 
should have profited more from my 
courses. Furthermore, if someone had 
insisted on the advantages of regular- 
ity of work—setting aside a specific 
period for a specific task, and devoting 
that entire time to the work in hand 
—I should have had more leisure for 
other things and should have learned 
the great lesson that though system is 
in part a slave-driver it is also a 
liberator.— NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT in 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


II 
DIGGING IN 


T HE secret is not in how to study, 
it is in how to review. It is a ques- 
tion of notes, but not of notes in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Try this 
simple system. 

Take your notes as you have always 
been taught to. Then go to the book- 
shop and buy some three by five filing 
cards. Now look over your notes and 
use a red pencil. Some parts are 
easy to remember. But there are 
other parts that are “the veriest 
devil.” That formula in chemistry or 
name in history or declension in Latin. 
These are the key points in the lec- 
ture. Write small and enter these 
high spots on your three by five cards. 
One side of such a card will take care 
of the real posers in any one lecture. 

Now, you see, you have the really 
difficult points all nicely got together 
on cards. Let us suppose we are deal- 
ing with chemistry and several other 
subjects. Tuck those cards into your 
pocket. I call them “vest pocket 
notes.” Then, during the spare 
moments of the day, use those cards. 
The ten minutes before dinner or wait- 
ing for a date, or loafing after one. 
Your success in that chemistry course 
isn’t going to depend so much on 
getting every day’s work, although 
that is important. It depends on your 
not forgetting the work that has pre- 
ceded. You have the key points of 
this and other courses on your vest 
pocket notes. 


Here is where system enters. Get 





Some think this a practical method 
and an effective. 


busy right at the beginning of the 
term. Then you will find that your 
pack of cards rapidly grows. Mix 
them all together—chemistry, French, 
history, math., and biology. Now 
you must be careful. Every morning 
select a certain number from that pile 
for review, let us say ten. Make it 
an absolutely rigid point that these 
ten are read over carefully during 
the course of the day. You’ve got to 
hold yourself to a rigid schedule. 
Where, when or how you read them 
makes little difference, but get them 
read and be thorough about it. 


Then replace them in the evening. 
One card came early in the course. 
You know everything on it thoroughly. 
Place it on the bottom of the pile. It 
will be quite a time before you meet 
again. Another you are not so sure 
of. Put him in the middle. That 
means you will run across it again in 
say, two weeks. Finally, you meet a 
card which represents a lecture of 
yesterday. It was difficult and you 
know that you have not mastered it. 
So put it near the top, where you will 
get at it again in the very near fu- 
ture. 


The idea, as you see, is to guarantee 
that you keep reviewing your entire 
work during the course of the year. 
Also, that you keep seeing the stuff 
you have mastered in rather long in- 
tervals while you have the material 
you have not mastered served up to 
you every few days. 


Another point. Do exactly the same 
thing with the books you read. Don’t 
blame your memory because you read 
through a book once and then fail it 
on an examination. Anyone but a 
genius will do the same thing. Be 
reasonable—and systematic. Get the 
hard points of that book down on your 
cards. I find that one card will gen- 
erally cover from ten to twenty pages, 
dependent on the nature of the book. 
But treat your outside reading just 
as you would treat your lectures. 


BEFORE EXAMS 


Finally, you run bump into the ex- 
aminations. If you have been follow- 
ing my suggestions you are more or 
less “all set.” Your review is prac- 
tically done because you have been 
seeing to it every day. However, you 
take all those chemistry cards out of 
the key pile. Go through them and 
check all doubtful points with a red 
pencil. Do it again and the really 
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nasty puzzlers should have a blue 
pencil this time. Then, finally get the 
points which are still beyond your 
ken down on separate cards and ham- 
mer away at them. There won’t be 
more than three or four cards. Lastly, 
the day before the examination, read 
over your general notes carefully and 
then go to a picture the night before. 

Just one last word about that exam. 
Your brain will work much better if 
your digestion is free. I find the fol- 
lowing advice very good. If a morn- 
ing exam take a breakfast of strong 
coffee and a couple rolls. If an af- 
ternoon exam, take a heavy breakfast 
but a lunch of coffee and rolls. Then 
take some sweet chocolate into the 
exam with you in case hunger be- 
comes really annoying.—G. H. Esta- 
BROOKS, Colgate University. 


III 


PRELIMINARIES 


| ALF an hour of concentrated work 

will accomplish more than several 
hours of desultory, half-hearted ef- 
fort, and concentration is chiefly a 
matter of habit. Forming a habit of 
clear, concentrated attention to the 
work at hand is one of the founda- 
tion stones of success. 


1. Have a regular time for study. 
Let nothing interfere with it. This 
will be hard at first, but will grow 
steadily easier as you form a habit. 


2. Have a regular place for study, 
a quiet room, not too warm; good 
light at left, a straight chair and 
table, the necessary books, etc. 


8. Sit straight and go to work 
vigorously, without lounging or wast- 
ing time. When actually tired open 
the window, breathe deeply and exer- 
cise for a few minutes. 


4. Study independently. Do your 
own work and use your own judg- 
ment, asking for help only when you 
cannot go on without it. 


5. Find an interest in the work, 
even if it is only that of bettering 
your own score. 


6. Concentrate your attention. You 
ean train yourself to ignore distrac- 
tions, to keep your thoughts on your 
work even when the door opens, or 
when someone crosses the room. 


7. In memory work, search for as- 
sociations, connections of all types, in 
order to help yourself remember facts. 
Do not stop your memory work the 
moment you can give the material 
perfectly. Repeat it at least three 
times after that and repeat it again 
the next day. Use all your senses, 
eye, ear, vocal organs and hand in 
fixing the associations of the new 
idea. STEPHEN E. KRAMER, Asst. 
Supt. Schools, District of Columbia. 











Ten Thousand Migrant Students 


A friendly invasion of 
vast potentiality 


4 ks THOUSAND students from 
111 countries and dependencies are 
studying in American institutions of 
higher learning according to the 
latest census for 1929-1930. If stu- 
dents from abroad in the preparatory 
and high schools were included the 
total number would exceed 13,000. 


The following figures serve to in- 
dicate the trend of student migrations: 


1928-29 1929-30 


oO  "— eee 1,173 1,294 
I ot SS ce « ares & 1,109 1,263 
Dic. cos boone ah 814 987 
Philippines ......... 804 887 
TD aoa oto ick 504 538 
ENE sccceccdece 369 365 
ME nccccccoes 360 397 
ae St 271 315 
Porto Rico ......... 250 260 
I ad So a3 wg. Gbiarare 208 205 
Ee ee 203 208 
DE iat coeeagaee 144 148 
ie oh we keg 131 144 
EY va acti @ aarti 122 143 
ea ad wee'g on 120 98 
EY ate ba way 117 163 
Sa 111 144 
Switzerland ........ 101 82 


More than 2,300 students come from 
China, Japan, and Korea, to receive 
western education. Most of these 
students are required to return to 
their own countries and contribute to- 
ward the rebuilding process (Chinese 
student migrations will be reduced 
after this year due to the fact that 
a great portion of the Boxer Funds, 
previously used to send Chinese stu- 
dents to America, will be used to 
modernize and develop universities in 
China). Far Eastern educators voice 
the belief that Oriental students 
educated in America are discontented 
when they return home and have 
difficulty in rendering an effective 
service to their people because they 
lack definite understanding of their 
homeland situation. 


The fact that Germany now sends 
397 students to the United States 
whereas formerly she sent practically 
none, but instead attracted several 
hundred American students to her 
universities, is an interesting illus- 
tration of the shift in student 
migrations which has occurred since 
the war. In this connection, it 
should be noted that the German 
work students, who are occupied in 
industries during their period of 


study, represent an eagerness to study 
American industrial methods at first 
hand and thus contribute to the 
economic rehabilitation of Germany. 


For the cultural and economic ex- 
pansion of the United States, these 
thousands of students from abroad 
are of immeasurable value and signi- 
ficance. When the Oriental student is 
recognized as a representative of the 
finest families, whose purpose in this 
country is to study our ways as well 
as our text books to prepare him to 
undertake leadership in trade, educa- 
tion, and government, we begin to 
realize the value of friendly associa- 
tion with him. By ignoring those who 
come to study on our campuses we 
lose our best opportunites to broaden 
our horizons, and to prepare for 
future understanding and cooperation. 
It is highly important that these ten 
thousand student immigrants go_ back 
to their respective countries as friends 
of America. 


Supremely important also is the 
moral and religious significance of 
these unofficial ambassadors from 
many lands; each one is imparting 
and receiving impressions in the 
realm of religion which vitally affect 
conduct. Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 
Filipino, Indian, and Russian Student 
Christian Associations are maintained 
in the U.S.A. These organizations 
are officered and directed by nationals 
of the several countries; local units 
are active in scores of colleges; 
through monthly bulletins and annual 
conferences, and the visits of their 
national secretaries, the members are 
kept in touch with one another, and 
good fellowship is stimulated. 


Christian Associations of the 
American Student Movement welcome 
these guest students from abroad into 
their fellowship; many are enlisted 
as speakers in churches, schools, and 
clubs; they are an internationalizing 
factor in discussion groups and sum- 
mer conferences, receptions, banquets, 
friendship through contact with 
Christian homes are all promoted by 
local Christian Associations. On 
nearly every campus the foreign 
student, seeking part time employ- 
ment, a temporary loan, consolation 
in sorrow or counsel in spiritual per- 
plexity turns gladly to his American 
friends in the Christian Association 
and he does not turn in vain. 


CHARLES D. HuURREY. 
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About Theologs 


Now that the summer conferences 
are over, we bring to the threshold 
of a new school year memories of 
those two attractive and dynamic 
foreign visitors, Canon Raven and 
Visser t’ Hooft. And looking ahead, 
we see as one of the most interesting 
events of the year for theological stu- 
dents the National Student-Faculty 
Conference meeting in Detroit Decem- 
ber 27-31. 





This conference, coming in response 
to a need felt in many parts of the 
country by both students and faculty, 
is under the direction of an able com- 
mittee chaired by Dean Thomas W. 
Graham of Oberlin, under the general 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. National Councils. The 
purpose of the conference is to enable 
men interested vitally in the religious 
life of the colleges to share experiences 
concerning the place and agencies of 
religion in college and university life. 
The chief fields of discussion will be 
the relation of all phases of religion 
in the broadest sense of that word to 
the following: The Administrative 
Policy, The Educational System, The 
Social and Organized Life of the 
Campus, Moral Standards, Social At- 
titudes and Responsibilities, Personal 
Advising and Vocational Guidance. 
Groups concerned particularly with 
these problems will meet in the 
mornings to discuss them. 

It is hoped to have an extremely 
selective’ group present so that good 
discussions may be achieved. Hence 
the committee allows universities 
which have varied development and 
experience in religious work to send 
one professor in addition to the presi- 
dent or his representative, two stu- 
dents and one Christian Association 
Secretary. The meetings will be held 
in the Hotel Book-Cadillac. 





While theological seminaries do not 
enter into this conference, no one can 
be in a seminary or interested in re- 
ligious life among students without 
being vitally concerned for the suc- 
cess of this conference. It is there- 
fore important that each theological 
student see to it that his college or 
university is wéll represented. Thhe 
success of the conference will depend 
in large measure on the variety of 
representation and the quality of the 
representatives. Anyone desiring 


more information about the conference 
should write to David R. Porter, 
Executive Secretary of the Confer- 
ence, at 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


GARDINER M. Day. 
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THE FISH ARE BITING 


Time: An August morning. 
ScENE: Two men in a fishing boat on Lake. 


CHARACTERS: John (age 17), and all set for college 
in September. 


Mr. Smith 


(42) up at the lake 


for two weeks’ fishing. 


Mr. SMITH—Wow! There’s a whale 
of a bite. Steady... steady... Now 
she’s got it. Look at her fight! Come 
on up and shake yourself. You’re a 
beauty. Give me the net, John. Boy! 
There she goes again! I always let 
them run and tire themselves out. 
Have to keep the line tight, you know. 
Now she’s coming up.... Easy... 
Ah! ; 

JOHN—Must be three pounds, what? 
You did that splendidly. What a pole 
that is you use! 

S.—Yep! Made it myself. That 
is, I keep it in shape every year, make 
new tips for it, rewind it and all that. 
As a matter of fact my father made 
it. He did a thorough job, and I try 
to live up to it. 

J.—I bought my pole for fourteen 
bucks in New York. Not bad, eh? 

S.—Let’s see it. . . . Take mine, 
now, and whip it around a bit. 

J.—Say, mine’s stiff compared to 
yours. And you made that supple 
tip? 

S.—Well, look at this bamboo rod. 
I made that from tip to handle. And 
don’t make fun of my landing net. 
That’s my own manufacture, too. 

J.—I didn’t know anyone still took 
fishing that seriously. When I want 
tackle I just go and plank down 
the cash and get what’s needed. 

S.—That’s one way of doing it. 
Saves a lot of time, and probably you 
catch just as many fish. But I like 
to do the thing up right. I have as 
much fun in winter getting ready as 
I do in summer during the two weeks 
I have trying to catch these bass. 
Sort of take pride in the craftsman- 
ship of it. 

J.—But you don’t see as much of 
life if you go at everything that way. 
If I tried to do all my work that way 
I could never cover the ground. 

S.—Don’t believe in going deep, eh? 
You aim to get over the ground? 

J.—Well, that’s more or less what 
I mean. Take my college preparatory 
work. I crammed this summer and 
got all the dope I needed. Now I’m all 
set for college, and with a minimum 
of studying. I’ve had time to play 
ball, tear around with the girls, run 
the school magazine, and get by with 


my courses. What more would you 
want? 

S.—Plan to go through college that 
way? 

J.—Of course. A man can’t take 
his classes too seriously. These four 
years will give me all sorts of chances 
at seeing all of life. I’d miss all that 
if I tried to apply your craftsmanship 
idea to my studies. No one expects 
us to do more than skim the surface. 
The more expert we are at skimming 
the farther we’ll go. Have more time 
for student activities, athletics, fra- 
ternity and all that. Why bother with 
knowing philosophy from A to Z. 

S.—Yes, why bother? 

J.—Watch him, Mr. Smith, there’s 
something at your line. 

S.—Another beauty! Oh boy!.... 


DON’T LAUGH! 


lst Stude: “What’ll we do to- 
night?” 

2nd Stude: “I'll flip a coin. It it’s 
heads we go to the dance, tails we 
go to the show, and if it stands on 
edge we'll study.”—The Lawrentian. 


“Do you never think about these 
things?” asked the professor wearily 
of a girl student. Her reply was apt 
enough: “Professor, if you had a 
schedule as full as mine you would 
know that it allows no time to think 
about anything.”—Norman Angell, in 
The Public Mind. 


Hamman: “The football captain 
will have a bed eight feet long.” 

Egg: “Gosh, that’s a lot of bunk.” 
—Campus Humor. 


Education used to be a hard old 
grind for four years, but now they’ve 
done away with that. They have col- 
leges.—Utah Humbug. 


“Were you one of the many fooling 
with the stock market?” 

“Not me. I was serious—the mar- 
ket did the fooling.”—Green Griffin. 


Announcement of the university 
bureau of health: Students are not 
allowed to be sick in their rooms.— 
Yale Record. 
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Correspondence 


THE CONTEST Is ON! 


DEAR EDITOR: 


May I suggest a new attraction for 
your paper; namely, a section given 
over to photographs of Christian cen- 
ters on our college campuses. As an 
introduction I enclose a snapshot. It 
is a photograph of the only known 
public lunch room near the campus of 
the University of Illinois where a 
young man or woman with any 
colored blood is able to get a meal. I 
nominate this lunch room as Exhibit 
A in “Christian Centers Near Our 
College Campuses.” 


The University of Illinois is not ex- 
ceptional in this respect; there are 
multitudes of colleges, with very 
earnest Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. groups, 
sending large groups of students each 
year to “conferences” where “Chris- 
tian social problems” are “discussed.” 
But somehow all the “Christian activi- 
ties,” all the “conferences” seem ut- 
terly unable to produce any “results,” 
so far as breaking down the narrow 
race prejudice on the local campus is 
concerned. 


Suppose the INTERCOLLEGIAN start 
a contest, offering a prize for the pic- 
ture of the most attractive place with- 
in a mile of any American college 
campus where a boy or girl of the 
Negro race will be welcome at a meal. 
The prize ought to be doubled for 
such a place found south of Wash- 
ington. 

Cordially yours, 
S. RALPH HARLOow. 
Smith College. 


P. S. At the Blue Ridge student 
conference “Negro fraternal and sor- 
oral delegates” are permitted to eat in 
rooms separate from their Christian 
white brothers and sisters. I do not 
think that a photograph of this build- 
ing should be eligible in the contest. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


To My FRIENDs: 


What fun it would be if I could sit 
down with you right now for a glass 
of iced coffee, a piece of deep-dish 
apple pie and a good visit! My silence 
all these months was due only to the 
full schedule necessitated by all the 
new adjustments—not to any lack of 
appreciation of the splendid backing 
you and my other colleagues are giv- 
ing me. In fact this new sense of 
backing and the feeling of really be- 
longing to the American Student 





A “Christian Center” 


Movement is one of the most precious 
things in my life. 


Our student conference was post- 
poned because of the chance of getting 
Japan’s great Kagawa for four days 
—July 22-25, when we will meet at 
Shanghai College. Then we go to 
the sacred Buddhist island of Pootoo 
for the remaining ten days. Final 
plans for this conference and for five 
American student tours coming here 
this summer are keeping me out of 
mischief! I am also enjoying im- 
mensely a group of Chinese students 
who are about to go to America. Our 
group of eight of these will meet a 
group of eight American students ar- 
riving tomorrow and you can imagine 
some of the mutual benefits that will 
result. 


Please consider me still on your 
staff and send me regularly all the 
news. Please send me just as soon as 
possible several copies of the new 
Freshman Number of THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. 


We are all well and very happy in 
our life and work here and we rejoice 
daily in the sacred bonds that unite us 
with many colleagues on the other side 
of the Pacific. Affectionate greetings 
to all in the office and the field. 


Ever loyally, 


EGBERT HAYES. 
Shanghai. 








THIS PAGE IS YOURS! 


The Editors welcome letters 
from students and friends of 
students. To be publishable, 
communications must: deal with 
a live topic; must be pointed and 

above all must be brief. 


HOBOES, IRON MEN 
AND MINISTERS 


DEAR FRIEND: 


A year out of college (and nearly 
all bills paid) I hopped a side-door 
pullman and began a tour of the 
west. Shortly afterwards I en- 
tered the seminary, wrote a paper 
on hobo life, and discovered that un- 
wittingly I had lived through a sub- 
ject upon which college professors 
lecture and students of social path- 
ology write books. “ut no truer 
appreciation of the h of the home- 
less can be secured than by “riding 
the rods,” “eating mulligan stews,” 
and “giving the bum” with these 
bozoes, as one of them. 

A year ago last summer I got a 
job at the Willoughby Steel Com- 
pany in South Chicago. I assisted 
with the cranes, loading and un- 
loading shafting and finally opera- 
ting a shaft cut-off machine. The 
whole community centers about the 
steel mills and blast furnaces. I 
found here a population of a cos- 
mopolitan complexion bearing the 
marks of cultural conflicts and also 
the stress of immigrant groups bent 
upon making a living. Here was the 
iron man, caught in the monotonous 
routine of factory toil and seeking 
his recreation with reckless dis- 
regard of inhibitions and _ con- 
ventional codes. Here was a con- 
glomerate mass of humanity attempt- 
ing to build religious lives on the 
vestiges of old cultural traditions. 
Here, also, was discovered the subtle 
efforts of the company to kill any 
threatened organized labor move- 
ments, efforts which of late years 
had become even more deadly be- 
cause of some past strike experiences. 


The job, the community, the 
worker, the stuff of which these men 
of steel. are made, gradually took on 
new meaning for me. I became im- 
patient when I considered the ur- 
gency of the immediate needs of 
these people. I became intolerant of 
palatable platitudes and useless pul- 
pit oratory. My ministry I want to 
be practical. Problems of person- 
ality adjustment are to me of press- 
ing importance, so it is to that 
general field that I shall devote my 
time. With adequate sociologica] and 
psychological equipment I eventually 
hope to tackle child behavior and 
adult adjustment problems in a 
community such as South Chicago. 


RAYMOND E. NELSON. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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The Wayfarer 


As “Balanced Rations” for fresh- 
men I propose: 

1. Old Man Dare’s Talks to College 
Men—informal chats on the very 
problems freshmen will be confronting 
this fall and winter. (By Howard 
Bement. Fleming H. Revell, T5c.) 

2. Jesus and His Cause—a collegi- 
ate introduction to one who—while not 
going to college—nevertheless grasped 
the real secrets of life at its best. 
(By A. Bruce Curry. Association 
Press, $1.00.) 

3. Letters of Maxwell Chaplin— 
the unvarnished story of a recent 
Princeton student with an influence 
that outlasts his heroic death. (By 
George Stewart. Association Press, 
$1.25.) 

* * * 

Ingenuity seems not to be wanting 
among students who earn their bread 
and butter and cabinet pudding. To 
the time honored lists of jobs, Chicago 
Art Institute students add the paint- 
ing of murals on bathroom walls in 
apartments de luxe. A_ budding 
sculptor has done soap carvings which 
found sale as models for animal 
figures in porcelain; another student 
restores the bloom of youth to the 
faded faces of once-young department 
store window dummies. THE WaAy- 
FARER has a penchant for printing 
notes about such unique schemes. If 
his readers (few though they be) 
know of others, he hopes they will 
send them in. Some day, with proper 
encouragement, he may offer a prize 
for the ten most original. 


* * * 


THE WAYFARER takes it as a per- 
fectly logical step for Senator Read, 
following his endeavors at the London 
Naval Conference, to propose that 
the United States Senate appoint a 
Commission to consider the mobi- 
lization of all national resources in 
case of war. Perfectly logical and if 
applied in a way to remove war 
profits, it should be a powerful de- 
terrent to war. That perhaps is a 
far hope. 


* * + 


It would appear, if Harvard—the 
instigator of last year’s Prohibition 
polls—can be taken as a criterion, 
that we have moved onto another 
stage in our collegiate discussion of 
this urgent question. The Harvard 
Debating Council has submitted a 
plan for enforcement which in the 
eyes of the Daily Cardimal leaves 
much to be desired, but which never- 
theless does carry us on to the real 
question, What shall we do to improve 





the Prohibition situation? THE Way- 
FARER hopes many other college 
groups this year will follow the lead 
of the Harvard Debating Council and 
will be glad to refer to them in these 


columns. 
* * - 


Evidently student problems are not 
confined to national compartments 
hermetically sealed. Kirby Page’s 
The Sword or the Cross has been 
translated into Japanese and Mary 
Ware Dennett’s The Sex Side of Life 


into Chinese. 
* * - 


In return, we have an English edition 
of The Jesus I Know a Chinese book 
written by nine Christian Chinese for 
Chinese youth. It is an admirable 
work—of only eighty-six pages—and 
should be widely read and lent in 
the colleges. 


* * * 


It is gratifying to learn that, 
rumors to the contrary, the Experi- 
mental College at Wisconsin is open- 
ing its doors this fall to its fourth 
incoming class. It is all the more 
interesting that this experiment in 
liberal education is being carried on 
in a state institution. How long, I 
wonder, will it be called an “experi- 
mental” college. 

* * 7 


College styles change. Not only 
those shown at the bottom of this 
page, but styles in manners and 
morals as well. A short time ago 
a college paper in announcing a so- 
cial event said, “The tradition begun 
here last year will be repeated.” I 
recommend that each college Chris- 
tian Association this year have one 
or two groups studying this question 
of college styles and traditions and 
how in changing they consciously 
may be made more Christian. 

+ + * 


Europe this summer has received 
its quota of familiar figures in our 
Student Movement circles. Henry 
VanDusen, Reinhold Niebuhr, Winni- 
fred Wygal, Ann Wiggin, W. J. 


Q) = 














LAST YEAR 
Will Johnstone in The New York World 


THs YEAR 


Kitchen, and Dr. and Mrs. George 
Stewart have been attending confer- 
ences of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation and been present at 
other international functions. These 
meetings are particularly significant 
since the Federation comes to the 
United States next year for its 
General Committee Meeting. 


* * * 


I print the following by Reinhold 
Niebuhr especially for any of my 
friends who may be tempted to take 
a religious holiday in college or who 
are on the verge of feeling that their 
religious ideas are not quite in- 
tellectually tenable. And remember 
that not a little of this “ruthless 
civilization” is right on our own 
campus—and in ourselves: 


* * * 


“It has been the fashion of some 
college students in every generation 
to doff their coonskin coats and ad- 
just their diamond stickpins and 
meditate solemnly upon their intel- 
lectual right to believe in God. I do 
not want to be contemptuous of these 
intellectual problems. I do not say 
that there are not intellectual diffi- 
culties in holding to the sublime 
affirmation that at the heart of this 
universe there is personal goodness, 
a soul that loves. But the real 
enemy of religion never has been 
skepticism; the real enemy of re- 
ligion is cynicism. The question is 
not whether God is intellectually 
worthy of us but whether we are 
morally worthy of God. The question 
is not whether we can harmonize the 
concept of a loving God with a ruth- 
less nature, but whether we can 
harmonize the concept of a loving 
God with the ruthless sort of civiliza- 
tion which we have built.” 


* ss 8 


Mooney and Billings are still in jail. 
* + * 


THE VOICE OF BEAUTY is the title 
of this fine bit, by S. E. Frost, in 
The Christian Century: 


To us who seek Religion 

The Voice of Beauty calls. 
Forget not love in the laborutory, 
Nor sympathy in squares and cubes; 

Leave not the heart to wither 

In the hot sun of knowledge under- 

stood. 

But weave a pattern that is beautiful, 
Appealing, reaching out, encompassing 
The whole man. 

This only is the True Religion. 

—THE WAYFARER. 

















The Chicago 
Theological Seminary 


(Founded in 1855) 


A graduate school for the training of 
ministers and other leaders in all branches 
of Christian service. Classroom work is 
supplemented by practical experience 
under expert supervision in typical fields 
of the Chicago area. 


Full catalog furnished on request 


ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
FRANK G. WARD, Dean 
5757 University Avenue Chicago 









Auburn Theological Seminary 


(FOUNDED 1818) 


School of Religious Education 


(FoUNDED 1921) 
Two Schools, Closely Related 


The Theological Seminary 


for college graduates looking for- 
ward to a life work in the Christian 
ministry. 


The School of Religious Education 


for men and women with two years 
of college work, or its equivalent, 
preparing for leadership in the vari- 
ous forms of religious education. 


For Catalogue and Full Information 
Address 


HarrY LATHROP REED 
President 
Auburn New York 

















Interdenominational School of Theology 


OBERLIN offers to men and women who hold the bachelor degree 

from a recognized college a Graduate School of Theology 
and training for religious leadership under a faculty representing five de- 
nominations. The curriculum has been built upon careful study of the 
needs which religious leaders are called to meet, and its arrangement has 
excited the enthusiastic comment of many educational leaders. Courses 


for men and women lead to A. M.., 


B. D., S. T. M. 


The opportunity for summer work in rural and city fields is unexcelled. 
Semi-weekly seminar meetings to discuss practical problems. 


As part of a college community, which includes an outstanding Conserva- 
tory of Music, Oberlin offers an inviting scholastic atmosphere with many 


cultural advantages. 


Plan to come next year, or bring the school to the attention of a pros- 
pective student for the ministry. 
address: 


For further information and catalog 


THOMAS W. GRAHAM, Dean 


Oberlin, Ohio 


Oberlin 

















